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^^^SLAVERY—ITS STATUS. 
npREME COURT OP APPEALS OF VIRGINIA. 

From The Riclimond Enquirer, June 22. 

The Supreme Judicial Tribunal of the State has 
A decided the most important case to the institution 
la . e £ rrn slavery that ha3 beeh adjudicated since the times 

°[ S Mansfield. 

Baulil agt- Poindexter’s Executor has marked out anew 
the civil relation of master and slave, and, reversing the 
iataken philanthropy of former decisions, establishes a 
Seat fundamental principle of the law of emancipation, 
therefore, of vast importance, not only to Virginia, 

lufto the whole South. 

“ ^ brief sketch of this important case may be neces- 
ry to the comprehension of the ruling of the Court. 

It is the Dred Scott decision applied to slaves. James 
l Poindexter, by his will, gave his slaves “ choice of 
being emancipated, or sold publicly.” The executor filed 
bill in the Circuit Court (we believe) of New Kent, 
Judge G'lopton presiding, asking the Court to construe 
the will upon several important points ; the most impor¬ 
tant of which were, whether the slaves were absolutely 
emancipated; and whether, if they were emancipated 
oa ly on condition of subsequent-choice, they bad the legal 
capacity to make the necessary election. Judge Clopton 
decided that they were absolutely emancipated by the 
will, and that it was not necessary to ask or obtain their 
choice in the matter. The residuary legatees of Poindex¬ 
ter appealed from this decision to the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of this State. Elaborate arguments were heard, 
by the ablest counsel on both sides, by a Court of four 
Judges, who, being unable to come to a decision, held 
the case under consideration from the Spring term (1857) 
until the Pall term, when the Court being still unadvised 
of its decision, it is said equally divided, the fifth Judge 
having taken his seat, a reargument was called for, and 
the case was again elaborately argued In writing by Mr. 
Pierce, Governor Gregory, and Judge John Robertson, 
for the legatees, and by Mr. Branch and Judge Crump 
for the slaves. At this hearing of the case additional 
counsel were called in—Mr. John Howard for the lega¬ 
tees, and John M. Patton, Sr., for the slaves. 

The absence of all positive law fixing the legal charac¬ 
ter of slavery gave rise to the great difficulty in the case. 
Former decisions upon emancipating wills increased this 
difficulty and impressed upon counsel the necessity of 
distinguishing the questions under this will from those 
adjudicated in former decisions. The particular question 
in Bayly agt. Poindexter, involving the civil aDd social 
rights and legal capacity of the negro race in Virginia, 
had not been considered. This case, therefore, opened a 
wide field for original reasoning on principle and from 
analogy, and the greatest possible scope was given for 
legal logic and acumen. The previous decisions alluded 
to seem to have given practical difficulty to the Court. 

In the cases Of Pleasants and Pleasants (1804), and 
Elders and Elders (1834), the Court had virtually passed 
upon wills giving to slaves an election between freedom 
and slavery—and had declared the slaves to be emanci 
pated by those wills—but these decisions turned upon 
points and reasons that did not necessarily involve a con¬ 
sideration of the great.queation as to whether slaves have, 
in law, any civil or social rights, and any legal capacity 
to make Buch an election. It was known to be the fact 
that the legal profession thronghout the State had ac¬ 
quiesced in these decisions as establishing the capacity 
of election in slaves, and, hence, emancipation nnder all 
such wills; and under the supposed authority of these 
decisions, wills had been drawn all over the State. Under 
this aspect the decision of the case of Bayly agt. Poin¬ 
dexter involved a matter of great pecuniary responsibi¬ 
lity to a large number of persons and of great practical 
importance as a matter of State policy. Executors who 
had acted under the decisions of 1804 and 1834 might 
be held liable, under the late decision, to account for the 
slaves wrongfully permitted to go free, and as in the great 
case of Somerset, before Lord Mansfield, where, though 
only one slave was directly involved, 14,000 were lying in 
London Dock awaitiDg their fate in the decision, so 
here the expected freedom of thousands to whom elec¬ 
tion had been given depended upon the decision of this 

The decision of the Court, delivered by Judge Daniel, . 
may be found in the January number of the Quarterly 
Law Journal. The majority of the Court decided that 
the will of Poindexter did not absolutely emancipate his 
slaves; that he gave them a mere choice between freedom 
and slavery ; that the act of election by the slaves to be 
bee was a condition precedent to their becoming free; 
and that the performance of that act involved the exer- 
ciseof civiland social rights and legal capacity. 

This brought directly before the Court the questions: 
Rave Virginian slaves any such rights or capacity ? Is 
the condition one which they have the civil right and 
legal capacity to perform? 

the Court, after instituting a learned “ inquiry into the 
wie condition here of the class of persons to which slaves 
belong,” and that the case of Pleasants agt. Pleasants and 
. cas e of Elder agt. Elder were not binding authority, 
inasmuch as the question now presented for consideration 
does not appear to have been argued, or adjudged by the 
vourt, and was passed over in silence, as not distinctly 
dnaing fo the cases, and that, “ therefore, the question was 
I to be tested by the general and acknowledged princi- 
? 63 Paining to thesubject, and not as one controlled 
j the influence of a special adjudication.” And “ when 
in\ a3S , ent . to tlie general proposition,” said Judge Daniel, 
ms luminous opinion, after examining all the autbori- 
I® h . cite d, “when we assent to the general proposition, as 
ii»hi We mu8t do > that our slaves have no civil or social 
jgsts—that they have no legal capacity to make, dis- 
oarge, or assent to contracts—that though a master 
In ,"' r “to the forms of an agreement with his slave to 
jZ; nm 't him, and the slave proceeds fully to perform all 
.4 ired of him in the agreement, he is without remedy 

“aster refuse to comply with his part of the 
“clement—and that a slave cannot take anything under 
to th or will > except his freedom, we are led necessarily 
» ht*> coneius i°Q, that nothing short of the exhibition of 
fori* 6 enact “ent, or of legal decisions having equal 
an p|p C , au demonstrate the capacity of a slave to exercise 
Kent Ion ‘ Q res pect to his manumission. Any testa- 
a on of a “aster to clothe his slave with such 

No n! er * S an edert to accomplish a legal impossibility, 
to yd 0 can create a new species of property unknown 
into th aw ' man “ allowed to introduce anomalies 
is franks under which the population of the State 
is f 0 aQ d classified by the Constitution and laws. It 
his 8 i„ “aster to determine whether to continue to treat 
scribli 6 !. 83 Property, as chattels, or, in the mode pre¬ 
in th»> i y aw ’ t0 “anumit them, and thus place them 
State! 01139 ? f persons to which the,freed negroes of the 
as sa,,^® aligned. But he cannot impart to his slaves, 
not ehH l0t W period, the. rights of freedom. He can¬ 
tor thp i w * ltl powers of such import, as are claimed 
legal Hpr’ 63 dere, persons whose status or condition, in 
them nf ?u tlon an< i intendment, exists in the denial to 
Whata ‘ tbe attributes of any social or civil capacity 
bfe nf er ‘ And the negroes being thus legally iucapa- 
thev (I mak “g the election given them by tbe will, 
Miolfo 6 decreed to be still slaves, and their condition 
Allen ^hanged. In this judgment Judges Daniel, 
^onon Lee concurred. Judge Samuels and Judge 
anfi g“ re dissented. The latter, we learn, read an able 
tion t n ,u 8t , 0 P. ini °D. fully expressing his views in opposi- 
® a muoi D • decision of the majority of the Judges. Judge 
bou nri * un der8tood merely to have stated that be feit 
vioush, 7. case of Elder agt. Elder, as having pre- 
UnLt^d the question in lavor of the slaves, 
matter rhese circumstances it immediately became a 
tam* great professional interest and of public impor- 
the 0 S?°w whether the decision of the majority ot 
fatnrg ^ “ this case would be acknowledged in any 
and mJ^by the dissenting Judges as binding authority, 
8Dlot mtin at terms 1° a will would be considered as 
mere Co I? * 0 an absolute emancipation, and what as a 
°r electin' f a * emancipation dependent upon the choice 
PmsentpA tlle negro. An opportunity was very soon 
“ f °r the action of the Coart. 

Jade e nf iL ' Coulter, widow of the late distinguished 
Aug Us , j rue Court of Appeals, of that name, died in 
in thp leaving nearly a hundred slaves, referred to 
e following danse of her will: 


• to Liberia; and i hereby direct my said «®scutors to raise ntsfand* ’“per^ut an object as the support of a faithful aid effi- determined to submit the whole question to the considera- 
a ? amount as in their j udgment may be sufficient for that “ent organ of slavery at the centre of civilization wmla be tion of the House. His (Mr. Bright’s) own opinions had 
setuing’m^SwMTOnta to LibeS? or any otS™ stSe o^onm • e0rfully borne by the planters of the South. Ws have always been very adverse to maintaining an armed squad- 
try in which they may select to live; the adults selecting for them- ? carce U expected them, with their habits of apatly and ron for the suppression of tbe slave trade. He wished to 
aSefet that if t^o?mv f said t aervailtAshaU 1 nrefe I1 't Aud - 1 fur S er “difference, to initiate the movement of their ot* im- ask the honorable gentleman whether the Government 
, ginia. insteadofaceepthig the foregoing provisions!it““SydeTSe P u 'f®> bnt we have anticipated a hearty response.to a had received any information with regard to the matter 
that they shall be permitted by my executors to select among my ea H * or assistance when once the enterprise was pit in which could be laid before the House, in order to place 
rd&^sriforela"® 14 9tectUm b9 m& ' )e b * °^joD. ; the public in full possession of all the circumstances of 

And Drnnertv to the amonnt nf from fiftnoo if , At last we have the satisfaction to announce tbqpub- the case, and to allay the apprehension which existed in 
thousand dnlkm wl/eWed on I f!nd to tw , en *y lleatl0n of a pro-slavery paper in Europe. “ The Lmdon this country, and perhaps also upon the other side of tbe 
slaves d d h ® d d f he D8e ° Colton Plant ” ia the Bi e nificant of the journal Of Atlantic. What its said in that House passed over the 

; The preen tors filed « bill in the -f f , the P^ectorsof the enterprise, of the individuals: who world as soon as the post, and the present was precisely 

ford Co!fntn l U,fW qteler! , n » rt ° f ® laf ' ?ontnbute to its colnmns, and of tbe auspices under +bicb one of those occasions m which great frankness and open- 

- the wilfo and'the Cnn t r d 'd d § !h i^u rt C0D 3true it appears, we have no information whatever. No name ness on the part of the Government would prove most 
! free nnlees theideelined tnnee the 8,aves , wer f is on its title-page ; no high-sounding prospectus setqforth advantageous. There might be some persons in both 

a CMil «imi d tn d0 “’n Ild a PP 0!nt ^ objects with a magnificent parade of extravagant.pro- countries who would not object to something like a qnar- 

» d b k t ! H , ere 11 woald mi003. It comes among ns unheralded, and with tbe rei, but he believed that the great bulk of the people 

freedom n d! th g Ml h d a ve !', y ® tro “ g cla,m t0 thelr Modesty of genuine worth. It makes no promi*. It both in this country and in the United States, were dis- 
ni™ ofV n i ! f!, . 1 ~ es P eclal| y “ yew of a latedeci- claims no credit in advance. It solicits support of the posed to take a rational and moral view of the question, 
C° nr t of Appeals, m which a will, to all ap- South on the basis of actual performance. In am event and would regret anything which might produce discord 
pearances very much resembling Mrs. Coulter s will, had there can be no betrayal of confidence, since we are only between the two countries) Perhaps, also, the honorable 
declared to be an absolute emancipation of the asked to trust the evidence of experience. gentleman would have no objection to state the number 

slaves. In the case of Osborne ngt Taylor, decided only The first two issues of the London Cotton Plait have of vessels sent out last year, and whether that number 
tew years ago, the will was as follows : been received at this office. We have carefuly read was likely to be increased or not, and whether the officers 

th a 11 h es lave s e'mb raced in th fan’ m;> ' fur . the t r J' nI a , nd direction every article in each number, and can most cordially re- upon that station had received any new instructions, 
of the property which Mrs. Jo’hmon maySadfsposeofat herdeath. Commend it as an equally able and accurate exponert of Lord Aberdeen had stated, on the previous evening, that, 
as required in item sixth, be distributed among them, as maybe the pro slavery sentiment of the South. Of courfc we according to instructions of 1844, it was impossible that I 
whXofTheSioe8 pre J fe??raainiB°J^nthfs^ate^the^c^do 1 so Dot j? tend to . avowan absolute acquiescence ; < ;. * *ransa£ t: .cr.. inch as h(ui been cgiuplaiued c; -.ould have 

by chosing maateri? to serve during the life of the person or persons propositions which the writer incidentally affirms in sop- taeen place. Now, he thought that it was highly impro* 
chosen, at the death of whom they shall have the option of freedom port and illustration of his main argument. We simply bable that British officers could have committed the acts 
°r s avery y ma ng asscondc mce.” . mean to attest the general soundness of his philosophy alleged, unless they bad received fresh instructions beyond 

And by this will the Court of Appeals had said the and the sincerity of his pro-slavery sympathies. Thsaiti- those referred to by Lord Aberdeen. He asked the ques- 
slaves were absolutely emancipated. It was, therefore, cles in another column from the pages of the journal tion that evening, instead of postponing it till Monday, 
generally thought that Mrs. Coulter's will was virtually may give the reader an inadequate idea of its mode of because the steamer left Liverpool on the following day, 
adjudicated by that case, and it was deemed a matter thought and style of utterance. and, in his opinion, it was very desirable that anything 

scarcely admitting of a doubt that the two wills were in In conclusion, we have to say that anybody who wants which might be said should be said that night, in order 

substance the same. An appeal, however, was advised, to contribute to the success of this enterprise can accom- that it might reach the United States as soon as possible, 

we learn, by Mr. Howard, one of the counsel who had plish his obj’ect by transmitting ten dollars to the office and he trusted that what might be said would tend to 
argued Bayly agt. Poindexter, who thought differently, of The South. We will be responsible for the receipt allay the alarm which existed, both in that country and 

and that a very clear distinction could be drawn between of the money by the publisher of the paper in London, in this. 

the two cases. The case was accordingly brought up, The price of subscription is high for a Weekly Jour- Mr. S. Fitzgerald replied that the information received 
and was argued a few weeks ago by Mr. Howard and nal, but it is admirably printed on the best paper, and by the Government was extremely meager; and indeed 
Mr. Patton for the legatees, claiming the slaves, and by exhibits a copious variety of original articles, with inte- that its principal source of intelligence was the American 


r +i^ l n 6 a f^ ^ or80D for ft® slaves. The decision resting extracts from the British press. Press. The bulk of the statements obtained thence, were 

of the Uourt was looked for with greaj interest. Was . ■.= deemed gross exaggerations, and in support of this view 

the case of Bayly agt. Poindexter the law of the Court, commented upon reports iu the New York and Boston 

and if so, did this will amount to an absolute or only a_*__*_ papers at length. His only desire in referring to these 

conditional emancipation ? The opinion of the Court - statements was to do justice to. the conduct of British 

was delivered by the venerable President, Judge AUeD, SEA YE TRADE AND TBE RIGHT OF SEARCH . officers, and also to explain how it was that he indulged 

Judges Lee and Daniel concurring with him, and the two -*- tbe hope that, upoD further inquiry, circumstances that 

other Judges dissentmg. Bayly agt. Poindexter was de-’ CKBATE IN THE 1I0USK 0F lords and in the house of appeared menacing would be amicably ami satisfactorily 
dared to be settled law, and Mrs. Coulter’s will to be but commons—pacific views of the derby administra- arraD g e d. He felt entire confidence that when the whole 
a mere bequest of election to the slaves between freedom TI0N WHAT 13 T0 BB done to terminate the slave 0 f t j, e circumstances of the case were brought under the 
and slavery, which they had no civil right or legal capa- trade views of the London press. notice of tbe American Government it would be found 

city to make, and were therefore decreed to remain slaves. On the 17lh ult., in the House of Lords, tbe Earl of that they would be disposed to treat the question in a 
A more striking illustration could not possibly have been Malmesbury, in reply to some remarks of the Bishop of conciliatory manner, and that our relations with those on 
given of the determination of the Court to carry out Oxford, and Lord Brougham, on the subject of the slave tbe other side of the Atlantic would be maintained uDim- 
with firmaesB and fidelity the great and important priD- trade, made the following remarks: paired. He would now inform the honorable gentleman 

ciple previously decided. And it is now presumed as a Their Lordships had hear* the observations addressed what the views of her Majesty’s Government were as to 
matter not susceptible of doubt, that all of the Judges the House by the Bight Reverend Prelate, with heredi- the claim of the American Government that the right of 
will hereafter recognize that principle as controlling tary eloquence and hereditary feeling on a subject always anarch or of visitation should be renounced. This right 
authority in all future cases of the kind. interesting to this country, and he wished he could say had no doubt been a constant source of irritation between 

We have not time or space to-day to dwell on the pro- that the subject excited equal interest in other countries, the two nations, and, whatever might have been theprac- 
bable consequences of these decisions, or to indicate even He regretted, however, to say that they were not aided tice of preceding Governments of this country, it had 
briefly the important reflections suggested by them. We as they might wish to be on this subject by other nations, never been admitted by the Americans. It had become 
cannot, however, forbear expressing our concurrence with and this was one of the great difficulties with which they the duty, then, of her Majesty’s Government, in conse- 
the following comment of the Examiner: had to contend. With the greatest justice the right quence of the unfortunate circumstances which had 

"A more important decision has seldom keen rendered by the reverend prelate laid unmitigated blame on the Spanish recently transpired, to inquire what were our rights ; 
^ain a^'udfeiat a j na ? sttt ™ sbcs the status of the slave, and will Government for a long course of breach of treaty and of whether, if we had such rights, we should be prepared to 
qu'estSnstoncWng Wrcivu capacity or retatioM. 0 ^^ recognized cruelties to the African natives. If all the despatches stand by them; and whether, if we had them not, we 
by that decision as befog, in the eye of the daii jurisprudence, not written by British Governments to Spain oa this subject ought not at once candidly to disclaim them. They had 
fegSconseunenceTof h^cwrco^tlo^ 'were woven together, he believed that they would reach accordingly taken the advice of the law officers of the 

be informed that this in no manner affects the actual personal from this country to Cnba itself. All the British Ad- Crown, whose decided opinion was that by international 
security and protection of the slave under the criminal laws of the ministrations, one after the other, had done their best to law we had no right of search—no right of visitation 
“But the decision in our judgment bears a two-fold sisnifieance “d uce Spain to do its duty, and all had signally failed, whatever in time of peace. That being so, he need not 
Ot a different character, which is of the highest practical import, it Spain had opposed what was the most difficult opposition say they had thought it would be unbecoming in the British. 
i n etofore C .“f 4 aeci f 0 '? s tba Col ! rt “ f A PP aals haTe to overcome—passive resistance; and it was not without Government to delay for one moment the avowal of this 
tion, m favor of grL'm^iiberty^threUve” This hasToubTC very great risk of rupture with other countries that the conclusion. But while they perfectly acknowledged that 
arisen partly from the fact that, for many years subsequent to the British Government had sometimes endeavored to take England had no right to visit American vessels engaged 
“ensures which appeared to these countries stronger than in peaceful commerce, it would, on the other hand.be 
political conflicts Of thatperiod—and all of^them were strongly im- ought to be takeD. The right reverend prelate must wrong to say that this country should abandon the policy 
hued with the general spirit of th^times m fevor of the‘equal and .recollect that the Foreign Minister of this country could which had so honorably distinguished her, or that she 

charactOT Df’ffoMniiS'onr midst beenmneh investirated a Md )l! the Q Ot act entirely On his OWD feelings, for this matter in. okm-lA ««« to employ her Soots in patting down the 
real value and political and mriai nemssHr or me institution e iuci -nnlved complications, and also much risk of offence to slave trade. On this point, the position taken by the 
dated by uiscussion or demonstrated by experience. At ttmtday ot h er countries, which were not impressed so strongly as British Government was exactly that which, id one of the 
stavfhTbmtethefr cultivation ; aid the minds of men were thus far this country on this subject, in respect to which other most able State papers, had been laid down by General 
less occupied with the subject which now has come to be regarded nations bad descended into a sort of relaxation of feeling. Cass, in his letter to Lord Napier. In that document there 
as on* ri the greatest ^epnomioMd phiiosophfoai He alluded to the system of slavery itself. He did not was this passage : 

efough to sayThaffar more examination and invitation arenow demur to the doctrine* laid down by the noble and learned „ A merc h a nt vessel upon the high seas is protected by 
?o C have d i!eo e ha°s P ed 1 ££ ° rd ’ bnt ’ a3 nobIe aad lear " ed lo . rd bad 8tated that her national character. He who forcibly enters her dol 

minds, viewing this important subject in anew light, ana not recog- there was a difference between the right of search mid sonpon his own responsibility. Undoubtedly, if a ses- 
nizfog, of The visit, he must say that the United States pcwitively, cate- kI assume a DatioDai ‘ harac ter to which she is not entitled, 

gorically and constantly had refused to admit the distmc- and is sailing under false colors, she cannot be protected 
able for the slave ? and right per «?_at least we so regard their two, and the doctrine laid down by the United States b this asgumpUoQ of a nationality to which she has no 
decisi °“” , , . „ . , t ; was adopted by other countries. Not long ago been- daim . As the identity of a person must be determined 

And it may be observed, as a significant fact, that deavored to obtain from all civilized countries some. 5y the officer beari a ocegs for hia arrest and deter . 
while Virginia is opposed to the reopening of theAfri- agreement, by which British officers might know exactly mined at the risk 0 f m r ctl officer, so most the national 
can slave trade, the public sentiment of the entire State how far they could go in cases of strong suspicion, and i(leDtit y 0 f a vessel be determined at the like hazard to 
is firmly set in favor of the institution of slavery. Of be protected by the agreement. He was anticipated by hid) w fL doubtiDg the flag she displays, searches her to 
this fact tbe strongest possible proof is by this authorita- the French Government, which laid down this law : that Mcertain her true 6 character. There, no doubt, may be 
tive exposition, by her highest judicial tribunal, of the in time of peace no French ship should be detained, or circumstances which would go far to modify the corn- 
laws of the State in respect to the relations of master searched, or boarded, but that certain forms should be plaints a nation Would have a ri g ht t0 make f or 8nch a 
and slave. If public law and legislation be a proper gone through without detaining the veesel, which, to a violation of its sovereignty. If the boarding officer had 
exponent of public policy and sentiment, upon any sub- certain degree, though to a small degree, might enable ; ust „ r0UDds for g n8p icion, and deported himself with pro¬ 
ject, then have the people of Virginia been declared, by the nationality of the ship to be ascertained, and her right, iet “ jn the performance of bis task, doing no injury and 
this construction of the law by the Supreme Court of to the flag she earned. He had no rwson to concea peaceab i y retiring wheo satisfied of his error, no nation 
Appeals, to be fully and thoroughly in favor of the insti- wbat he had done since recent events. He had admitted won , d m ^ ke 8Uch an act the Bubject of senou8 rec i am a. 
tution of slavery. the international law as laid down by the American Min- tion.” 

i ister for Foreign Affairs, though not, of coarse, without ....... ... 

. pvn or jypfiY JOURNAL IN EUROPE _ befog fortified by the opinions of the law officers of the This, he believed, was strictly the position which we 

p ? TOP lONDON COTTON PLANT" Crown; but, having admitted that, he had put it as were entitled to take by international law The Amen- 

THE LOND ON COT TON FLANI. a8 ^ American Goverl ^ent that « aa Government had themselves acknowledged it on the 

From The South. when it was once known that the American flag covered fa <* of «en. Cass s State paper to be that which no 

Among the disabilities which the South endures for want the cargo, every pirate and slaver on the face of the sea her 

of immediate commercial intercourse with Europe, we have would carry the American flag, and that, instead of the ^ ae f b « “^ y 

reckoned the evil effect of Northern journalism*on public honor o the flag being vindicated, that very fact must J" a ! 8 ' S a r gk ‘ d " hether aD P y addilion had t^n mad” to 
opinion abroad as not tbe least detrimental to the inte- bring dishonor on the American nation if an obstinate had th ? time that 

rests of slavery. Intellectual isolation is tbe inevitable adherence to ite present declarations were persisted id ^1. Haiestv’s Government had been in office no such 

consequence of severance from the world in relations of and the American flag would be prostituted to the worst .... I. A tken p | ace And be m ;„ bt sav farther 

trade? On the other hand, the reciprocal influence ol = e bad - SThKiSri^Sme^^ tSSKoSSlSSS 

diverse social systems will be id exact proportion to the civilized times, that there should be, if not a right by in- . .. .. eot ,fj nua n C e of our souadron in tho«e waters 

intimacy of their commercial association. Between ternationa law, some agreement among the maritime S 

Great Britain and the Northern States of this Confede- He whethe? there were not also attached to its continuance 

racy there subsists the closest and most constant con- nationality of vessels and the legality of their flags. He nhieotions of another and more .serious character 

1 neiion in the bonds of mutual traffic. Hence the public earnestly hoped, from the language be had used, and from J be ; e aa ° b ^“ s t ^ t the qne stion of mafotefofog a squad-' 
opinion of England is materially modified by the pre- conversations he had had with the American Minister in . f differen/from the 

indices Of Boston and New York; and, in turn, the social this.country, and also from perusing thelablepaperdrawn ™ ^ 0 n of mfontainin gone on the coast of Cnba. A 
land intellectual habitudes of the North are essentially up by General Cass on this point, that a charge of this ^d?mont?ie coastof Cuba was in the highway of 
affected by contact with the'prevalent ideas in Great kind might be agreed upon with the Umted States, so j ;f - tncan commerce . Each day it could not fail to meet 
Britain. Meanwhile, the South stands aloof, neither: ‘ bat > by] ™^ loaa offence numberless vessels of American origin peaceably engaged 

receivfog impressions from abroad nor propagating its the country might be verified without the risk of offence. And » ^ obviong th °i aa ^ in car ; yjn | Q Ut 

own convictions among the people of the Old World. Of course their lordships would not require him to go i Datract i on8 given to them much must necessarily be 

But tbe advantages by no means balance the embarrass- * “ t °. 1de > dgP ® at . f he lett to tbe discretion of onr officers, there must always be 

ments of its position ; for while the intervention of a bos- the way of the suppression of the slave trade, but he ^ w riflk of n ji gunder standfog—if not collision—in 
tile medium prevents the action of Southern thought on thought a mistake had been committed in sending our ^ s f elg in sacb a ^ Whereas, on the coast 
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Appeals, to be fully and thoroughly in favor of the it 
tution of slavery. 


“ THE LONDON COTTON PLANT." 


This, he believed, was strictly the position which we 
were entitled to take by international law. The Ameri¬ 
can Government had themselves acknowledged it on the 


with the Americans, and to defend onr rights without 
insulting them. We were offiy anxious to put down a 
great blot upon humanity—tbe slave trade ; and, to 
effect that, certain instructions had been given, and young 
men might have gone a little “beyond their instruc¬ 
tions. He believed, however, the officers had merely 
done their duty. Sure he was that the people of England 
were desirous of preserving friendly relations with tbe 
United States ; and if we wished to put down the slave 
trade, it was not with the view of hurting anybody, but 
of benefiting mankind. 

Lord J. Bussell, said there could be no doubt that if 
her Majesty’s Government conducted these affairs in the 
very temperate spirit indicated by the honorable gentle¬ 
man, the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the House 
would accord them its ready support. Tbe original in¬ 
structions were issued by Lord Aberdeen, after a great 
deal of consultation with persons fully competent to 
advise him, and, among others, with Dr. Lushfogton. 
They were framed in the most temperate spirit; and after 
they were issued, they were communicated to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. During fifteen years those 
instructions bad been acted on Without any interruption 
to amicable relations. Now, the question arose whether 
tbe complaints that had been made bad arisen from tbe 
increased vigilance—perhaps an overstepping of duty— 
i" the part of commanders of Bri* ; sh cruisers, or from 
the unwillingness of the Americans to submit to the 
execution of those instructions which for fifteen years 
they had seeu practically carried out? and, in either case, 
what was the duty of her Majesty’s Government? In 
the first case, their duty was to restrain the over-zeal of 
our commanders, and it became us, as a great nation, to 
acknowledge and repair any wrong that had been done. 
If, on tbe other band, the Americans were unwilling to 
see those instructions carried into effect, it could not be 
for her Majesty’s Government to concert with the 
American Government such measures as might be neces¬ 
sary in such a case. It would never suit tbe purpose of 
the Americans, in carrying on their commerce on the 
Chinese seas, where piracy prevailed, if after a pirate 
ship had taken and plundered an American vessel, and 
perhaps killed the crew, she had only to hoist a British 
flag, and that flag was to protect her against examina¬ 
tion. But, as tbe honorable gentleman had justly said, 
these were two great nations having the same regard for 
the rights of humanity ; and he (Lord J. Bussell) did not 
think very much consequenee was to be attached to tbe 
speeches made on this subject fo the American Congress. 
He believed the interest of those two great nations was 
to remain united, and be was happy to bear that, what¬ 
ever was to be their decision as to the disposition of the 
squadron, it was Dot the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to deviate from that line of policy which we 
had now followed for so many years, and which policy we 
were justified in continuing. 

Lord Palmerston suspected the excitement in regard 
to the outrages originated with the slave-traders. He 
also concurred with Lord John Bussell fo thinking it was 
impossible to admit the naked priuciple, that the hoistiog 
of the flag of any particular country was to be taken as 
an unequivocal proof that the vessel belonged to tbe 
country whose flag she hoisted. It was well known that 
every vessel carried for signal purposes the flags of vari¬ 
ous countries; and, if the simple hoisting of the flag of 
England or the United States, or any of the numerous 
South American States, were to be admitted as a com¬ 
plete and sufficient proof of the nationality of the vessel, 
piracy of every description would roam the seas with im¬ 
punity, and every country possessing a mercantile navy 
would soon feel the disastrous consequences of such an 
admission (hear, hear). He had not nnderstood the 
honorable gentleman, the Under-Secretary, to have stated 
that the Government had adopted that principle to the 
extent to which he bad referred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) had 
listened with very great satisfaction to the observations 
of the noble lord, the member for London, and thought 
that the best answer to the violent speeches that bad been 
made in the American Senate would be the calm and 
dispassionate discussion that bad taken place that even¬ 
ing. His honorable friend, the Under-Secretary, in his 
statement on the part of the Government, had not stated 
what he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) might men¬ 
tion, that without conceding the point to which the noble 
lord had just referred, and which they had not in anj 
way conceded, her Majesty’s Government, after pointing 
out the terrible abuse of their flag under the present sys¬ 
tem, and that piracy of the most flagrant character 
might be committed, had invited the Government of the 
United States to favor them with their suggestions as to 
the mode by which such thfogs might be prevented, and 
had offered to take those suggestions into consideration, 
and, if possible, to combine with that Government in any 
arrangement that might promise a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties which both Governments at present 
experienced. They had not as yet received any answer 
to that proposition, but he was inclined to believe that it 
would be received by the Government of the United 
States in the same spirit as it had been offered. His 
honorable friend had so fully entered into the question, 
as far as at present we were masters of the details, that 
it was not necessary, nor indeed would it be convenient, 
for him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to go at any 
length into the subject. He confessed he looked forward 
with great confidence that the existing misconceptions 
would soon disappear, aDd that their occurrence now 
would lead to an understanding upon this subject that 
would prevent a renewal of them hereafter. He was 
sure that both the American Government and the Ame¬ 
rican people, when they had examined thoroughly this 
subject, and had paused aDd pondered over all that had 
occurred, would feel that it was for the advantage of both 
countries, and for the benefit of civilization, that there 
should be some clear understanding as to the united coarse 
which both Governments should take upon this matter. 
Far from befog alarmed, he was not displeased to hear 
that American ships-of-war had been Bent to the Cuban 
waters, because the crews of those vessels would them¬ 
selves be witnesses of what was taking place there, and 
he did not doubt that they would act with the same 
promptness and fidelity they had shown on other occa¬ 
sions, and to which the noble Lord, the member for Tiver¬ 
ton, had borne witness. There was also another reason 
why he took no gloomy view of our relations with the 
United States, however threatening they might appear. 
It was because upon all the great principles of policy 
which influenced the system of the United S.tates there 
was between the Government of that country and that of 
her Majesty, generally speaking, a complete accordance. 
We witnessed with no jealousy the general expansion of 
the United States; we did not find in the general course 
of their policy any cause of jealousy or distrust on our 
part; and, knowing that there was in general amoDg the 
ptiblic men of America a sincere desire to cultivate 
friendly relations with the Government and people of this 
country, he could not allow an accidental ebullition to 
induce him to believe that a policy founded upon deep 
reflection and an intimate acquaintance with tbe mutual 
interests of the two countries could be terminated or in 
any way disturbed by circumstances which could only be 
regarded as of a transient nature, and which, if consi¬ 
dered as of a minatory nature, assumed a far more serious 
character than their essential merits could justify. 
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There is an end of our differences with the States upon 
this disagreeable subject. We have yielded all they 
asked, and we were wise in doing so, because substan¬ 
tially they had the right on their side as to the question 
of law. With regard to that of policy, as the blockade 
of the Cuban waters was adopted at the suggestion of 
the Government of the United States, and as they have 
taken a different view of the coarse to be pursued, it is 
no business of ours to compel them to consistency. 

Having said this much with regard to the concessions 
which have been made on the part of our Government, 
we may add the expression of our belief that nine-tenths 
of the “ outrages ” about which so much disturbance has 
been made in the United States depend upon no better 
foundation than vulgar and unfounded clamor. If an 
American ship was hailed by a British war steamer, and 
asked where from and whither bound, straight this harm¬ 
less act was called an “ outrage.” In another case the 
captain of another English war steamer civilly hails an 
American ship, and expresses a wish to communicate 
with her. The American skipper assents whereupon 
a boat from the British steamer drops alongside, an 
officer steps on board, and requests t0 a8 - T®’ 

where the ship was from and wjjjther 1hound, i»yi g no¬ 
thing whatever about papers. The Britiah officer then 
asks if he can be of any service to the American ; the 
offer is declined, with thanks, and so be takes his leave. 
Is not this enough to send a true patriot into convulsions? 
In the to of oarages so fearful should not the North 
and South forget their internal fends, and unite in one 
vigorous effort to maintain the honor of their common 
country ? A good deal was made, in the course of the 
dispute, of a series of outrages alleged to have been per¬ 
petrated at Sagua la Grande. An American brig reaches 
port from that place. “ Her captain says she was not 
troubled by the British, and he believes two-thirds of the 
stories fo circulation about outrages, &c.,are made out of 
whole cloth." We will not go so far as to say that nine 
teen-twentieths and a fraction of the stories with which 
the credulity of our American friends has been recently 
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fed are pure fictions, bnt we ourselves entertain no donbt 
upon tbe subject. We are now told that the crews of 
the Cuban trade report that British officers generally 
appear anxious to avoid giving offence. Thestories about 
their being fired into turn out to be mere hallucinations 
on the part of the captains. At least, according to the 
testimony of the mates and crews, if they were fired at, 
there was neither flash, smoke nor report. The ground¬ 
lings of the States are, however, more easily duped by 
« shaves ” of ibis kind than any other population on the 
earth’s surface, and amoDg those who should know better 
there exists, we fear, too often a desire to make political 
capital out of the unfounded rumors of the day. 

We look upon this dispute as at an end; but the 
graver question still remains, whether the traditional 
policy of this country with regard to tbe slave trade is 
to be continued. We cannot conceal from ourselves tbe 
fact that there is a large section of the British commu¬ 
nity which regards—as their fathers did before them— 
the inhuman traffic in the bodies of our fellow-creatures 
with unmitigated abhorrence aDd disgust. Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, who through a long political career has ever been con¬ 
sistent to this one object, still relira upon force. As we 
are about to withdraw our squadron from tbe Cuban 
waters, he trusts that the British Government will urge 
upon that of the States to send American cruisers to 
Cuba. These are the opinions of the old Anti-Slavery 
party, expressed by one of their oldest, ablest aDd most 
consistent advocates. We believe, however, that this 
question of the slave trade is about to enter upon an en¬ 
tirely new phase. Our abhorrence of tbe traffic remain¬ 
ing just what it was, onr means of repression will be dif¬ 
ferent from what they have been. We shall rely more 
upon tbe natural play of human interests, and less upon 
the v'gilance of our cruisers. How if it should turn out 
that, save in the abolition of negro slavery under our 
own flag, we have during the last half-century done more 
evil than good—that we have not benefited, but injured, 
the African ? Thoughtful men are beginning to say that 
we have been mistaken iu this matter, as we were mis¬ 
taken about close boroughs and close ports. We have 
hitherto acted in obedience to a fiery indignation, not 
upon a well-mastered opinion. We have been actuated 
rather by sentiment thaD by reason. The irresistible in¬ 
ference from the result of efforts continued for forty years 
at least with unabated energy is that coercion will not 
suppress the slave trade. Are we to persevere forever 
in a course thus condemned ? 


General Cass had much plainer sailing before him 
before the British abandoned the right of visit and search 
than he has now. As long as they steadily maintained 
their old pretensions on the subject, he had an ample sup- “ 
ply of excuses for refusing to interfere with tbe slave 
traffic. To have covered the sea with cruisers for the 
suppression of the trade, as soon as the. Britisl^began to 
board our ships, would have looked like both au acknow¬ 
ledgment of a previous fault and a yielding to coercion 
of that which had been refused to remonstrance and 
argument. As long as the British were over-active in 
tbe matter, our own activity would have been unbe¬ 
coming. 

The news brought by the last mail that the law officers 
of the Crown have recommended an abandonment of the 
obnoxious claims, as havfog no foundation in the law of 
nations, totally changes our position in the matter. 
Duties, the neglect of which was excused whilst we were 
engaged in vindicating our rights, lie in profusion at our 
feet, and imperiously demand our attention. In short, 
we are now bound, not in law or in morals ODly, but in 
honor, once for all to see that our flag does not cover the 
slave trade. We have not the shadow of a pretext left 
us any longer for lending it to the scum of mankind, 
and allowing every thief, pirate and kidnapper, from 
Florida to Brazil, to wrap his carcase in it .as a protec¬ 
tion against the hangmaD. The principle is now fairly 
established beyond doubt and beyond dispute that no 
power on earth, except ourselves, has any right to inquire 
why any vessel which sails the seas carries the stars and 
stripes at the mast-head. But in wresting all claim from 
others to propound any such question, we double the obli¬ 
gation which rests on us to ask it ourselves, and see that 
it fo answered. In assuming the exclusive police of the 
ocean as far as our own flag is concerned, we assume the 
responsibility of seeing that it is not used for dishonor¬ 
able purposes, or for the detriment of others. 

If it can be shown beyond question, as it has been 
showD, that a piratical enterprise, denounced as such by 
the whole civilized world, as well as by us, is carried on 
almost exclusively under our colors, we become respon¬ 
sible to mankind for the extirpation of tbe abuse. If, 
after a fair trial, we utterly refuse to protect the rest of 
the human race against the use of onr ensign for the per¬ 
petration of crime, the Law of Nature gives them au un¬ 
doubted right to protect themselves—aDd the Law of 
Nature is something higher than the Law of Nations. 
If one of our cities was to follow the example of Algiers, 
aDd engage regularly in fitting out cruisers, and scouring 
the seas for captives to sell as slaves, it would certainly 
be an unpardonable impertinence on the part of foreign 
nations to invade our territory, and put dawn tbe prac¬ 
tice themselves. Their proper course would bean appeal 
to our Government for redress, and ask it to enforce its 
own laws ; but if, through remissness, or neglect, or 
secret connivance with the guilty, that redress was not 
afforded, and no attempt was made to brfog the offenders 
to punishment, we should not only sink in the eyes of the 
world to the lowest level of infamy, but any power who 
had the meaDS would be justified iu using it to abate the 
nuisance, and no such power would ever hesitate about it. 

We must not be lulled by our diplomatic success into 
the fatal delusion that our physical strength justifies in 
setting public opinion at defiance, or that a iLg will be 
always respected simply because there is force enough in 
readiness to punish an outrage on it. We have a moral 
character to support, which is just as valuable to us as 
territory or population, and tbe richer, stronger and more 
numeious we are, the more incumbent upon ns does it 
become to preserve it intact from all stain. We have a 
perlect right to allow our laws, so far as they affect our¬ 
selves, to be set at nought, or relaxed, a3 we please ; but 
in so far as they affect foreigners, we are bound to see 
them rigidly enforced. There is no escaping from this 
conclusion, and the sooner we swallow and digest it the 
better. It is acknowledged on all hands that the slave 
trade is piracy, and that our flag protects it; and it is 
also acknowledged that we alone have the rigbt to save 
that flag from abuse. If our own dignity were the only 
thing concerned, we might let the matter drop ; but the 
life, liberty and happiness of others is involved in it, and 
we have no right to hesitate. We have the road at last 
clear before us, and every one is waiting for us to do our 
duty. 

General Cass, in his recent correspondence with Lord 
Napier, called attention to the fact that there was little 
use in keeping a squadron on the coast of Africa as long 
as the market was left open fo Cuba. The British have 
come to Cnba; tbe market is, however, still open, and 
our flag supplies it. Hundreds of cargoes of human 
flesh pass in every year, under the shelter of our aegis; 
no one dare interfere, but we. What does General Cass 
propose? The Buglish squadron is waiting to assist him 
in any manner he chooses ; or not at all, if he chooses. 
They are ready to do anything to attain this one object. 
Spanish Governors make their fortunes by the vilest cor¬ 
ruption in this matter, and it is to our shameful supine- 
ness that they owe the hordes they carry back to Spain. 
Not a man amoDgst us has so much reason to glorify the 
Star-SpaDgled Banner as the wretched creatures who are 
sent from Madrid to Havana, to make fortunes by conni¬ 
vance with thieves and pirates. 

There are two or three courses open to us. We may 
either exercise the right of visit and search ourselves on 
all vessels usfog our colors, and maintain in - the Gulf a 
force sufficiently large for that purpose—and this is bv 
far the wisest and most dignified; or we mav deleeate 
the right to the British for a fixed period, under certefo 
restrictions and for a fixed object; or we mav nfafa 
them, by making mutual concessions. One or otheT of 
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' flag is to prove an absolute cover to any vessel over wh 
•it may float. In fact, they do not understand ( 


Government as having broached any such doctrine. The 
extent to which they go is to accept the doctrine on this 
’ subject set forth in Mr. Gass’s recent letter to Lord 
Napier, and borrowed by him from Mr. Webster. 
Though a vessel were covered all over, from stem to stern 
with American flags, a British ship-of-war, having rea- 
i sonable ground to suspect that this American character 

• was assumed, is not to be prevented by the flag alone 
* fr0 ” P a y 1D g h f, r a Y , !J t > nor > lf those suspicions should be 

confirmed by the visit, from making her a prize. Even 
if the vessel should turn out to be really American vet 
A , Mr - 0a8S h !“ se!f ad ?l t9 ‘hat “ if the boarding officer had 
/ just ground for suspicion, and deported himself with pro- 
priety in the performance of his task, doing no injury 

# and peaceably retiring when satisfied of his error, no 

1 nat , 10n would make such an act the subject of serious I 
•> reclamation.” - l 


s P 8a h er3 in the House of Commons all assumed 
that the practice of visitation by the British vessels em¬ 
ployed in the suppression of the slave trade had never 
gone beyond the limit thus fixed by Mr. Gass himself, or 
at least that the instructions, under which they acted, did 


Aberdeen after a great deal of consultation with the per¬ 
sons best qualified to advise, including Dr. LnshiDgton 
and Sir George Cockburn, high authorities in interna¬ 
tional law. They had been communicated to the Ameri¬ 
can Government, aDd bad beeD approved by Mr. Webster, 
then Secretary of State, and had been acted upon for fif¬ 
teen years without any interruption to amicable relations. 
In fact, both Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston— 
taking the expressed wish, we suppose, for the deed—gave 
ir Government and navy the credit of an active and 


folly concurred with Lord John Russell that it_ 

possible to admit the naked principle that the hoisting of 
the flag of any particular country was to be taken as an ' 
unequivocal proof that the vessel belonged to the country 
whose flag she hoisted. That would be to give to pirates 
license to roam the seas with impunity, and would soon 
bring about a state of things disastrous to every nation 
possessing a mercantile navy. And he farther stated it 
as his understanding that the instructions of 1844 conti¬ 
nued in force without modification as to the principles 
embraced in them, bat'only with some additional cautions 
as to the carrying them into effect in case of American 

Mr. Disraeli, on behalf of the Government, expressly 
stated that they had in no way conceded the principle 
that the flag alone was to protect the vessel hoisting it; 
but they had, on the contrary, pointed out the abuses 
which must spring from any such concession. 

It wonld thus seem that, according to the view taken of 
this subject in the British Parliament, there is no practi¬ 
cal difference between the British instructions to their 
cruisers and the doctrines insisted upon in Mr. Oas3’s 
letter to Lord Napier. There is, however, it is admitted, 
a serious difficulty in the application of these doctrines to 
the blockade of Cuba, which does not exist, or only in a 
much slighter degree upon the coast of Africa. The block¬ 
ade of the Cuban coast had been undertaken, according to 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, “ at the sugges¬ 
tion of the American Government,” yet, in carrying it out, 
there were difficulties which neither party had foreseen. 
A squadron on the coast of Cuba was in the highway of 
American commerce. There^were vastly fewer means of 
forming reasonable conjectures as to the actual character 1 
6f vessels transiently appearing on that, coast than in the 
case of the few vessels scattered along the coast of Africa, 
and where the opportunity for observing a suspicious 
vessel was^much more protracted. The cruisers mast 
each day meet a multitude of American vessels. If they 
acted at all, they must act with promptitude. The extern 
.to which the abuse of the American flag had been carried 
might be said to excite a certain degree of suspicion 
against every vessel that bore it. But this principle, or 
anything approaching to it, could not be acted upon with¬ 
out producing, as-it had done, much irritation and load 
complaints on the part of the vessels subjected to it. 
Under these circumstances, the British Government, it 
seems, has under consideration the question of abandon¬ 
ing that blockade of the Cuban coast, originally under¬ 
taken, in part at least, at the suggestion ttf our Govern¬ 
ment. This, no doubt, would be a decisive gain to the 
slaveholders, but at the same time it would subject Mr. 
Oass to new pressure on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment, to agree to some means of patting an end to this 
abuse which he might find it difficult to parry. 


STATE RIGHTS IN WISCONSIN. 


He urged that the U. S. District Court had jurisdiction 
of the case, and that its decision was conclusive. He 
also argued that the plaintiff rested his case on the Per¬ 
sonal Liberty act—though our counsel expressly dis- 
claimed it—which, he contended, was unconstitutional. 
He eulogised the Federal Courts, and intimated pretty 
broadly that our State Courts were no better than they 
should be. He also insisted that this Court was hound 
by oath to disregard the decision of the Supreme Court 
of this State, if it believed the Fugitive Slave act consti¬ 
tutional. 

The Court took the papers, and will give a decision in 
in a few days. - 


Judge McArther announced his decision this morning, 
in the cases of Sherman M. Booth against Jonathan e! 
Arnold and Stephen V. R. Ableman. These suits were 
brought by S. H. Booth, as our readers are aware, to 
recover possession of his press and other property, seized 
on executions issued from the U. S. District Court, on the 
judgment recovered by Garland against him, for alleged 
violations of the Fugitive Slave law. Judge McArthur I 
said that the constitutionality of that law had been passed 
on by oar Supreme Court. They had discharged Mr. 
Booth from imprisonment after he had been indicted, 
convicted and sentenced under the act. And the same 
principle which they then decided, would apply to these 
suits and require his property to be released when held 
under executions issued under the same law. It had been, 
kitimatid that ihe act might be operative In some of its 
provisions though invalid as to others. But the Court 
had decided it to be unconstitutional because it did ' 

provide a trial by jury for the person seized ; and es __ 

recapture of the person seized constituted the whole ob¬ 
ject of the law, if unconstitutional in that, he could not 
conceive how it could be operative in any particular. 
He said he dissented from many positions of the Court, 
but he should follow its decision from a regard to proper I 
judicial subordination. He accordingly directed jndg- 
rnenj in both suits for the plaintiff. 


SUNDAY RECREATIONS IN RICHMOND. 


The testimony before a Coroner’s inquest lately held in 
the neighborhood of Richmond, Virginia, and reported in 
the papers of that city, presents a ralber striking picture 
of domestic life and Sunday recreations, and the beauties 
of the peculiar institution in that State. 

The body upon which the inquest was held was that 
of a negro woman named Cora, belonging to the estate 
of a Mr. Fox, and hired out to one Richard H. Barnes. 
The jury of inquest, on proceeding to the residence 
i of Mr. Barnes, on Maddox Hill, found the woman 
Cora lying dead in the back yard, near a small 
mulberry tree, between the dwelling-house and kitchen. 
Hanging from the tree is a small chaiD, three or four feet | 
long, fastened to a limb some five or six feet from the 
ground. In one of the links of this chain, some seventeen 
inches from the lower end, was a padlock, said to have 
been used in fastening the chain around the woman’s 
neck, from which it had been broken off since her death. 
There was an indentation, as if made by a cord or chain, 
on the right side of her throat, and also on the right side 
of the ear ; but the jury particularly noticed, and called 
the attention of the reporters to the fact, that the counte¬ 
nance was placid and the eyes closed, as if in a pleasant 
slumber ; by way of inference, we suppose, that with ail 
the prejudice entertained by ignorant people against being 
strangled, it is a very easy death, and one which a slave 
”oman might well be content with. 

The only white persons who could give any information 


From The Milwaukee Free Democrat. 

REPLEVIN SUITS BEFORE THE STATE CIRCUIT COURT. 

Judge McArthur Presiding. 

[These oases are a continuation of the Garland suit, in¬ 
stituted for the purpose of recovering $1,000 and costs 
from us, for the alleged offence of aiding his pretended 
slave, Joshua Glover, to escape from his elutehes. Under 
the judgment rendered in this suit, an execution was 
issued against us, and the presses and materials of our 
printing-office levied on and part of it sold. We re¬ 
plevied the property, and these suits were for the purpose 
of trying titles v. ith the slave-catcher, to the possession 
of our printing-office. The case came on Moneay after¬ 
noon at 2 o’clock.— Editor Free Dem.J 
SHERMAN M- BOOTH 


S. V. R. ABLEMAN 


James H. Padtb & Byron Paiks for plah 


. E. Arnold & N 






GEORGE COGSWELL. , 

The issue being joined, Mr. Arnold undertook to show 
that this action could not lie because of a defect in " 
affidavit, and because under the statutes, the writ of 
plevin could not be brought in this case. He said the 
Court had no jurisdiction of this ease. He read-the Per¬ 
sonal Liberty act, approved Feb. 19th, 1857, and main¬ 


tained that it was unconstitutional The State of Wis¬ 
consin, he said, had no power to enlarge or curtail the 
jurisdiction of the U. S. Courts. He read from the speech 
of Moses M. StroDg, and a love epistle, of which we could 
not see the point. 

Byron Paine, Esq., replied that he never based this 
cause on the Personal Liberty act, or on any State law. 
We rest the case on the void judgment of the United 
States District Court. The affidavit of the plaintiff is all 
sufficient, and is just what he would have made without 
any new law. If thejndgment was void, it wascompetent 
for the Legislature to provide a remedy. 

Mr. Emmons argued that this Court had no jurisdiction 
of the case: that if the Fugitive act was unconstitutional 
and void, it would have no effect whatever, and the judg¬ 
ment would be valid. 

Mr. Paine replied that the motion was to dismiss for 
defect in the affidavit. The affidavit followed the old law 
verbatim. 

The Court decided that the ease should go 

Mr. Arnold presented thejndgment of the U. S. District I 
Court as evidence, and, having the opening of the case 
said he should not argue the constitutionality of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave act. It has been decided valid too often by the 
Federal Courts, to require argument. 

Mr. Byron Paine regarded these as very important caBes, 
involving the question of State Rights. If all the rights 
the State has are the rights which the U. S. Courts please 
to give it, it has no rights. These cases will test the ques¬ 
tion whether the States have any rights. He rested this 
case on these points: 

1. The H. S. District Court is a Court of limited juris¬ 
diction, having no power save what the Constitution gives 
it. 12 th Peters, p. 57, and 12(5 Curtis; 3d Wis. Reports, 
Booth Sr Ry craft, p. 178. 

The only authority of the U. S. District Court in these 
cases, is the Acts of Congress of 1793 and 1850. This 
claim is founded, by the terms of the declaration, solely 
on the act of 1850. 

2. The Fugitive Slave act of 1850 is unconstitutional 
and void. He argued it briefly but strongly. There was 
no authority in the Constitution for Congress to legislate 
for the recapture of slaves. He reviewed the Prigg case, 
and said the claim rested on assumption, without a shadow 
of foundation. 

3 If the Fugitive Slave act is unconstitutional and 
void the U. S. District Court had no jurisdiction over 
(bis ease—over the subject matter. It was au action to 
recover a debt for a penalty. The term debt only desig- 
nates the class of cases to which it belongs. Chemung 

the U. S. District Court, collateral or otherwise, and if it 
has no jurisdiction then it may declare the judgment void. 
Bat if the Court has jurisdiction, of the person and the 
subject matter, its jurisdiction may not^be inquired into. 


He cited a large number of authorities State and Federal 
to Drove bis position. 

Mr Emmons subscribed to the doctrine that there is 
express power of Congress to legislate for recaptaring 
fugitive slaves. For the purpose of this ease, I admit the 
act to be void, or that there is not and never was such 
law But he contended that if the law were void, and if | 
there were no law authorizing the judgment, yet after 
Judge Miller had decided the case, that decision was ls~ 
and could not be enquired into, and this Court had 
jurisdiction of the case. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

On Paine responded in behalf of the plaintiff in a 
hnf an hour and a half, replying to Mr. Arnold, 
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to the jury were Mr. Richard H, Barnes himself, and 
John W. Baker, who represented himself as manager for 
Barnes, and whom that person described as a young man 
who lived with him to tend the garden and make himself 
generally useful. Mr. Barnes’s wife and family were ab¬ 
sent, and had been for some time, and the only other per¬ 
sons on the premises were three negro children, one 
of whom, five or six years old, was a sou of Cora’s. Mr. 
Barnes, it seems, came home from church one Sunday, 
about 1 o’clock, and proceeded to improve the sermon by 
cutting Cora over the neck and shoulders with a cowhide. 
He whipped her, according to the testimony of Baker, 
“ because she would not submit to him.” She was 
submissive to Mrs. Barnes, but would not submit to him. 
This is a little equivocal; but according to Barnes’s own 
testimony, the lack of submission consisted only in negli¬ 
gence about getting bis Sunday dinner, and special care¬ 
lessness in not putting the salt on the table. He threat¬ 
ened to whip her, as he had done before, for similar negli¬ 
gences, to which she “rudely” replied that she had 
been whipped in her fife. Whereupon, as if at oi— 
put a stop to that boast, Mr. Barnes took down a small 
cowhide hanging in the dining-room—all ready for use— 
and gave her four or five cuts across her shoulders and 
over her clothes. To this Cora, addressing herseJf to 
Baker and Barnes, made the following response: 1 ” 
John and Mas Dick, if you will let me see my son 
more, you may take a knife and cut my throat from 
ear to ear.” It would seem from this that the woman 
had been separated from her child—perhaps because she 
would not submit to Mr. Barnes—but no questions were 
asked upon this point, and no further light is thrown up¬ 
on it. For this piece of insolence, Mr. Barnes—advised t~ 
do so, as he says, by Baker, but, as Baker insists, of his ow 
mere motion—resolved to give her “ a good whipping. 
He asked Baker to hold her, but she was so strong as t 
throw him off repeatedly when he attempted to seize he 
hands. Then they got a cord, and tied her hands behind 
her. Baker then stood in front of her, and held up her 
clothes, while Barnes stood behind and whipped her. This, 
it nihsif thovcall in Virginia “a cood whinDinar” 


as laborers but had found themselves suddenly seized) 
put in irons, and shut up in the hold. 

Tjnnn arriving at Monrovia, the negroes were e_. ... 
liberty, while the ship itself was libeled by the captain 
of the Ethiope for salvage. The Owner des Mats Unis is 
very little satisfied, we observe, with the style m which 
this story is told by the English papers. That paper 
quite indignant that the “ unfortunate ship and her ere 
should be spoken of as engaged in the slave trade, melt¬ 
ing that they are not less worthy of interest and compas¬ 
sion than other mariners to whom like mishaps have be¬ 
fallen while engaged in the Chinese cooly business-a 
point as to which we perfectly agree with it. 

The affair, however, at the latest accounts, was not yet 
ended. The French captain, it seems, of the Regina Coeli, 
when he saw the Ethiope approach, put oil in his boat, 
and demanded that the vessel should be at once delivered 
up to him claiming that he had never been out of posses¬ 
sion, inasmuch as he had still remained m the neighbor¬ 
hood, engaged in attempts to get on board. The captors, 
however, claimed salvage, and on bis refusal to pay any, 
had taken the ship into Monrovia, and had libeled her, as 
already stated. Thereupon, the captain bad applied to 
the commander of the French naval force on the West 
coast of Africa, who had sent two threatening despatches 
to President Roberts, demanding that the French captain 
should be again placed in possession of his vessel, illegally 
seized bv the Eihiope, and further that the murderers 
concerned in the revolt should be seized and delivered 
up—a description under which he doubtless intends to 
include all the negroes on board. It remains to be seen 
how this matter will end, and whether or not it will result 
in hostilities waged by the French against the Republic 
of Liberia.— Tribune. __ 


Correspondence of The New York Times. 


it seems, is what they call in Virginia “ a good whipping ’ 
—at least, in the case of a woman. But it being Sunday, 
and Barnes having just returned from church, he resolved 
to give an instance of Christian moderation. He restrict¬ 
ed himself to twenty or thirty blows. The jury, having 
examined the body, found on the thighs several marks— 
probably twenty, apparently caused by a whip or ra — 
hide, and upon the bask some few similar marks; hut, 
the reporters note with care, “ the skin was not cat in 
single place.” Cora, however, was not subdued, where¬ 
upon Barnes told Baker to take her down to Lumpkin’ 
jail. To give Baber time to dress—such, at least, is th 
testimony—they got a small chain, used by Baker to put 
around his boy’s leg (the negro boy’s,we suppose) to keep 
him out of mischief. This chain they put around the 
woman’s neck, and fastened to the mulberry tree, she say¬ 
ing not a word, but looking very stubborn. This done, 
Baker went out of doors, while Barnes fit his pipe and 
lay down on a lounge to smoke, reflecting, doubtless, 
meanwhile, on the sermon he had lately heard, and the 
comforts and duties of Christian slaveholders. In about 
twenty minutes, however, these pious reflections were in¬ 
terrupted by Baker running in and saying he believed 
Cora had killed herself. Barnes stated that about ten 
minutes before, he had gone to the kitchen, passing Cora 
by the way, who then seemed perfectly well. Having 
finished dressing, he returned again to the back yard, and 
saw her leaning forward, hearing her weight upon the 
chain and the tree; and having called Barnes, upon 
breaking the lock and taking off the chain, they found 
her dead. 

Such was the testimony of the master and the man, hut 
the physicians who examined the body found the left tem¬ 
ple much contused, hut with no external marks indicating 
the cause of the contusion. They did not think that these 
bruises could have been caused by the chain about the 
neck, as the pressure of that was under the right ear. It 
might have been caused by a fall or a blow, and might 
have been the occasion of death. There was effusion 
of blood on the brain, which was the immediate cause 
of death, and which might have bsen produced not only 
by a blow, but by severe choking, or by great passion and 
excitement, the jury mast determine which. Barnes and 
Baker could or would give no account of this bruise. 
They denied positively that the woman was struck on the 
head or choked, and represented her as walking quietly 
to the tree to which she was chained. The jury returned 
a very non-committal verdict, that the woman “ came t 
her death by congestion of the brain while fastened to _ 
tree by a chain, the chain having been pat about her neck 
by R. H. Barnes and J. W. Baker.” The inquiry in this 
case was pushed with the greater particularity, because 
Barnes was merely the hirer, against whom the owner 
might have an action for damages.— Tribune. 


A recent occurrence on the coast of Africa is cited in 
the English papers, as affording additional proof that the 
pending French scheme for the importation of nominally 
free and voluntaryjaborers from the coast of Africa into 
the French colonies is little, if anything, better than the 
revival of the slave trade, under a new name. One of the 
vessels fitted out for this business from the port of Nantes j 
bore the name of the Regina Cceii, or Queen of Heaven,' 
her owners emulating, it would seem, the piety of Haw- 
kins, the first English slave-trader,whose vessel was called, 
the Jesus. The vessel with this religious name, after 
cruising for a month in the neighborhood of Cape Palmas, 
succeeded in getting on board some five hundred free 
emigrants, so called, many of whom, however, it was 
thought best to secure by putting them in irons. The 
emigrants, it seems, did not relish this style of free emigra¬ 
tion, and one day, when the captain was ashore at Manna, 
on the coast of Liberia, with a boat’s crew of six men a 
portion of the negroes, who were being treated to fresh 
air on deck, fell upon the ship’s company who remained 
on board, and having possessed themselves of arms killed 
the whole, except the surgeon and two sailors,whom they 
saved to navigate the vessel. This occurred on the 8th 
of April. Ou the 13th of April, a part of the negroes 
variously stated at from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty, threw themselves into the sea, in the hopes of reach¬ 
ing the shore, but as they successively landed, they were 
all killed by the captain and his confederates. 

These events became known at Monrovia, through the 
application, it would seem, of the French captain, for 
twenty-five men to help him reoover his vessel; and the 
steamer Ethiope, belonging to the West African Naviga¬ 
tion Company, having arrived there on the 14th, the cap¬ 
tain was requested by President Roberts, who himself ac¬ 
companied the expedition to recapture the Regina Cceii— 
a request seconded by the French consul at Monrovia. 

Cant. Croft of the Ethiope sailed forthwith, and the next 
morning discovered the Regina Coeli quite unmanageable 
near the shore. As soon as the people on board saw the 
British flag, they hung out a white shirt, and when she 
came within hailing distance, expressed by various signs 
their happiness at seeing a British vessel, and their readi¬ 
ness to submit to her. President Roberts went on board, I 
and completed their satisfaction by assurance that they 
should be taken to Monrovia. According to the account 
which the negroes gave of themselves, the greater part 

brought from the interior, according to the i gathered 
' 1 slave trade, and had been purchased honored 


Surry County, Va., Sunday, June 20. 

A citizen residing in this County, on the James River, 
at a place called and known as Chestnut Farm, was bru¬ 
tally murdered on Wednesday night last by three of his 
slaves. He had gone out about 6 o’clock in the evening, 
to inspect bis farm. As he did not return at the usual 
time, some of the servants were sent out to look for him, 
but returned without any tidings of his whereabouts. 
His family,, becoming seriously, aiaun- i, instituted at 
once a most thorough search for him. A t about 10 o’clock 
the body of the misaing man was found in a low ravine, 
some distance from the house. It was beaten, bruised, 
mangled, disfigured, and covered with dirt. The face was 
fearfully cut to pieces, the head mashed in several places, 
and some of the ribs were broken. The arms were tied 
behind with a cord, and the neck had the appearance 
of having had a rope around it, by which the body had 
been drawn some distance across a small creek or stream 
to the spot where it was found. A heavy stick, or club, 
about eight feet in length, with blood upon it, was found 
near by, which evidently had been the murderous weapon 
used to kill him. The body was removed to the bouBe, 
and all the slaves upon the premises were at once called 
up and examined separately before a jury of inquest, 
which was speedily summoned. The facts brought out 
convinced the jury that a boy only fourteen years of age, 
named Madison, was the guilty murderer. This slave-boy 
is remarkably Btout, large, and well-developed in point 
of muscular power. 

Madison had changed his clothes, which at once excited 
suspicion. Upon search being instituted, those which he 
had left off were found covered with blood and dirt. On 
presenting the clothes to the fellow, he became frightened 
and acknowledged the dreadful deed. At first, however, 
he confessed that he was only present at the shocking 
scene, and that a negro named Cato threw a rope i ver his 
master’s head, while another named-Isaac had dealt the 
fatal strokes. He further confessed that after these blows 
which felled him to the earth, he was dragged by the rope 
around his neck to the woods where he was found, and 
then cruelly beaten again. 

The field in which the slaves murdered their master is 
some distance from the house, and the servants were there 
occupied in planting peas. He walked down to see hovj 
they were getting along,when he was attacked and assas- 1 
sinated. The slave Madison also stated that his master 
prayed for mercy while they were inflicting the blows, 
and when he saw they would kill him, besought with his 
dying breath the Lord to have mercy upon hiB soul. 

Mr. Watkins was at one time a tobacco merchant in the 
city of Petersburg, where he was highly esteemed. He 
was a worthy citizen and a consistent member of the 
Methodist Church. He had endeavored to discharge well 
his duties in all the relations of life; and toward his 
servants he had always, it is said, been kind and in¬ 
dulgent. What could have induced the negroes to the 
commission of the horrible deed is beyond comprehension. 

Though not exceedingly wealthy, Mr.Watkios was well 
off, and dispensed his hospitalities with a courteous and 
generous hand. His handsome mansion is upon a high 
bluff, just below Carter’s Landing, on the James River, 
and has attracted the attention of passengers on the 
steamers plying up and down the noble James. It is a 
flue, spacious edifice, painted white, and surrounded by a 
clnster of beautiful shadowy trees. 

He leaves quite a family, suddenly plunged into the 
deepest affliction. A wife, highly esteemed, and six fine 
children, besides a mother, sistere, and bi-otbc,.,, 
of whom there existed a devoted attachment, were 
without intimation, awfully and painfully bereaved. An 
intense excitement prevails throughout the community at 
this untimely and terrible assassination. Of course, the 
three negroes are lodged in jail, to await the form of a 
trial for the murder, for which, beyond a doubt, they will 
swing from the scaffold, and that at no distant day. 

When the body was found, the gold watch belonging to 
deceased was missing, and so was his hat. The hoy 
denied all knowledge of them’, but upon being threatened 
with a severe lashing, he produced them. A knife and a 
key were also missed, which the boy also produced, after 
denying that he knew anything of them. The hat was 
hidden near where the body was found, hut the watch 
had been buried at the foot of a tree close by the house. 
What their motives could have been is yet a mystery. 

Yours, James River. 


SALE OF TEE CHAIRS IN TEE OLD HOUSE OF\ 


From The -Washington Union, Juno 29. 

Notwithstanding the sacred memories which clnster 
around the old Hall of Representatives, the sanctity 
which it has obtained by reason of the great deeds 
accomplished within its walls, there was a scene witnessed 
there yesterday morning entirely unprecedented. In that 
grand old place, the eloquence of a Clay, a Calhoun, has 
charmed and eleerified the nation, but never before has 
the full, round voice of the auctioneer appealed to the 
cupidity or acquisitiveness of an audience. Devoted 
exclusively to the legislation of the whole Union, who 
could have thought that the time would come when all 
its appointments would foe sold under the hammer to.tbe 
highest bidder ? 

By 10 o’clock, at least one hundred persons were in the 
hall, a number of them ladies. The interest manifested 
in the sale, the patience with which the spectators and 
the purchasers followed the auctioneer from desk to desk 
and chair to chair,waB worthy of imitation. The furniture 
was all of solid mahogany, and the prices, instead of being 


uncommonly low, exceeded the expectations of many who 
thought to procure great bargains. A considerable 
portion of it was in a damaged eonditioH, and so great 
was the competition where competition was least expected, 
that a single arm-chair, with a writing accompaniment, 
was knocked down at ten dollars and a quarter, instead 
of the five or six dollars that the purchaser had made up 
his mind to give. These old chairs, many of them with 
screws loose, brought an average of three dollars apiece, 
and the carpet was sold at about eight cents a yard. 

The opening announcement of the auctioneer, Mr. 
Fisher : “ Terms cash ; nothing delivered until paid for,” 
we feared would dampen the spirits of bidders; but, as 
that worthy gentleman commenced with andirons (Con¬ 
gressional andirons, mind you), which were knocked 
down at a very low figure, confidence seemed to be 
perfectly restored, and from that time to the end of the 
sale there was no flagging, no hesitation in the bidding. 
The first of the desks of the old members sold was that 
occupied for so many years by the Hon. Joshua R. 
Giddiugs, of Ohio, who, until the last session of Congress, 
was remarkable for his persistent opposition to the insti¬ 
tution of slavery and its extension. When the desk was 
put up, we looked around for Black Republicans, sup¬ 
posing that they would be eager to obtain the prize. 
After a moment’s pause, one of them went “a dollar-and- 
a-half,” a second feebly cried out “ a dollar seventy-five,” 
while a third articulated “ two dollars.” It was here that 
thought the bidding would cease, so long did the 


auctioneer dwell upon that word “ 


3 dollars, 


going, 


going, going; ” but just as the word “gone! ” was strug. 
gling for utterance, a fourth gentleman bid “two-and-a- 
quarter,” and the desk was sold. 

The desk and chair occupied by Hon. John Quincy 
Adams brought $50. The bidding for this furniture was 
quite animated, and it was remarked by the bystanders, 
that in Massachusetts it would command $500. The desks 
occupied by Colonel Benton and Mr. McDuffie, of South 
Carolina, brought $6 25 apiece; the desk occupied by 
Colonel Brooks run up to $9, and that used by Governor 
Wise sold for $7. Upon the remainder of the furniture 
the bidding was very brisk, and the competition became 
very great. We understand that the total sales amounted 
to between two and three .thousand dollars. 


Class Day at Harvard College. —Friday was 
Class Day at Harvard College. A large proportion of the 
audience were ladies. The Germania Band of Boston opened 
the services with music. Rev. Prof. Huntington then offered 
an impressive prayer, which was followed by an oration by 
Henry Brooks Adams of Quincy. At its conclusion, music was 
djsconrsed by the Band, after which George Washington Copp 


Noble of Somersworth, N. H., delivered a poem. It was 
noteworthy and meritorious production. The exercises of the 
church were concluded with the singing of an ode, composed 
by Wm. Gilchrist Gordon of New|Bedfoid. At 3 o’clock, p. m . 
came the dance npon the green. A large plot of ground hail 
been enclosed in front of the college buildings, and a stand 
erected for the band. At the appointed hoar for the dance 

from the college balls came an array of beauty, .. ' 

speedily and gallantly marshalled upon the gree 
commenced with a spirited air, during which 

upon the green carpet of the earth, and under the 
shade of the close embowering elms the dance commenced. 

ample room to “ forward and back ” and “ prome- 
—- crinoline for cnee had all the necessary accommo¬ 
dations. Large numbers of people were stationed outside the 
inclosure, and gazed with intense interest upon the movements 
oi tne gay throng. After a season of outdoor enjoyment the 
“■npany repaired to Harvard Hall, there to more generally 
rticipate in the pleasures of the dan™. To th™. t.,... r . all J 


Hatful $ntt-S l ami) Stani«ftr&. 


ITTHOUT CONCEALMENT—WITHOUT COMPRO] 


NW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 10, 1858. 


greatly oblige us by a careful observance of! 


the followig direct 
Letters Ul°s'”g matter fer publication, or 
the editoril conduct of the paper, should be 
the Anli-Savery Standard, 138 Nassau street, 1 
Letters inclosing subscriptions, or relating 
3SS of tie office, should be addressed, “ i -i 
'avery Stinkard, 138 Nassau street. New York.’ 


addressed “ Publisher of the Anti 


THE RIGHT OF SEARCH. 


■ The band 


exercises. .__ 

gathered around th_ __ 

usual course of the slave trade, and Had been purenasea | honored custom of joining hands around the venerable tree 
for the ship in the usual way. Others had gone on board J singing the while “ Auld Lang Syne .”—Boston Journal. ’ 


The Mr- Legalities of Commerce, and their sons, the 
Mr. Civilities of Diplomacy (“ pretty young men,” who, 
as Bnnjan’s Mr. Wordlywiseman suggests, “ might lift 
off the iiurden of sin almost as well as the old gentlemen 
themselves ”), have tried in vain among them to settle 
the quetion of the Bight of Search. 

It imst always be in vain for them. Bach a funda¬ 
mental question as this cannot be settled for uneasy 
nations by their Aberdeens or their Stevbnsons, their 
Websteks or their Ashburtons, their Gasses or their 
Napibus. It springs out of depths which tbeir rapacious 
habits ofmind on one side, and the trammels of tbeir official 
action on the other, by no means permit them to pene¬ 
trate—from the same root with the Right of Asylum, in 
the ne«ds, sympathies, instincts, conscience of human 
nature, whether in its individual capacity or in the 
national aggregate. 

So m?n and nations have felt from time immemorial; 
and wh as public safety from outrage and 

the prevention of wrong the degree of alacrity with, which 
they have provided in some regular way for the exercise 
of ty» indispensable means—whether by warrant on land 
>r ‘ ? a sea, thus avoiding war by cooperation 
to prevent breaches of the peace—marks the degree of 
their civilization. 

Under the habits of thought, feeling and action that 
sought these means, the world grew better. Human life 
became more valuable as human rights became more 
sacred,and the world rose into a moral rank to brand the 
slave trade as piracy. 

From that hour, if there could have been one human 
right more identified with peace, or more entitled to legal 
guarantee than another, it was the right of search. But 
one of the high contracting parties, in affixing the brand 
of pirate upon the slave-trader, was playing the hypocrite. 
The ruling influences of that party were slave-owners; 
and they only consented, upon protective principles, to 
the fulfilment of their contract of twenty years before; 
and tbeir protective principle, it must be noted, 
the protection of human nature from plunder and pillage, 
bat its protection from competition as a matter of mer¬ 
chandise. “ Our vigintial crop,” they had said in 1789, 

will be ready in 1808 for the market. Let that, then, 
be the first year of a protective tariff upon our domestic 
slave trade—the abolition of the slave trade upon the 
coast of Africa.” They were then ashamed, if not afraid, 
to discriminate in so many Words respecting a thing so 
disagreeable, just as they alternately paled and blushed 
over another article in the basis of their new government, 
by which they made it a slave-hunting convenience—the 
freeman’s curse and shame. 

This was the beginning of the base and futile attempt 
in the North American States to blend things so incom¬ 
patible, so repulsive and so mutually destructive, as Free¬ 
dom and Slavery: things which can never meet without 
explosion, any more by sea than by land. For there is a 
guilt like that of Pilate, which water cannot wash away 
—the guilt of innocent blood shed defenceless, when rulers, 
who should be a terror to evil doers, shuffle off, under 
threat of danger or temptation of cupidity, their delibe¬ 
rately assumed responsibilities. 

We have not now to discuss the legitimacy of human 
government, nor the righteousness of physical force; but 
to condemn with the strongest indignation the base incon¬ 
sistency of every government that sins against its only 
claim to existence by shirking the duty of protection, 
wnetner from robbery on land or piracy by sea. 

But whenever the time comes for wbettiDg np the 
weapons of justice, our government always has the slave¬ 
holders private axe to grind. This is what makes all the 
lashing and threatening, all the swearing and assassina¬ 
tion, all the flinging of mad and dnst, all the sham- 
idiocy with which the world is from time to time dis¬ 
gusted and astonished in.the political-capital mill at 
Washington. 

The British Government, acting with us in this matter 
with a good faith, discretion and courtesy worthy of all 
acknowledgment, has once and over again, for a series of 
years, disclaimed any right or desire to search American 
vessels—“ slavers or not ” (as, in deference to the home 
slave trade of the United States, Lord Aberdeen said it 
1842). But there are none so stupid as those who will 
not discriminate ; and so we hear from the astutest Ame¬ 
ricans the absurdest assertions, and the hollowest pre¬ 
tences. There is something horribly belligerent, it would 
seem, in keeping the peace I in lifting a suspected ship’s 
hatchway according to the international agreement 
(which pledges “ best endeavors ”), under risk of being 
mistaken 1 the precise risk under which every law-process 
is executed 1 

So the Right of Search is dressed np as a scare-crow. 
It is the safeguard of the weak; it-is called, the tyranny 
of the strong. It is the wisdom and the instinct of 
humanity j it is called “ Malignant Philanthropy and 
Quixotism,” It is the fruit and seed of civilization; it 
is called the barbarizing and demoralizing policy of an 
arrogant European power, jealous of the young giant of 
America. It is the protection of a free trade; it is called 
the intolerable embarrassment and obstruction of Ameri¬ 
can commerce. It is the honest seaman’s security from 
the pirate; it is called the invasion of sailor’s rights. It 
is for the use of all nations; it is called an outrage on the 
part of any. 

Its supporters, too, can give it names and mitigate its 
forms. As a right of “ visitation ” it is a more reservedly 
courteous fulfilment of ah indispensable international 
obligation ; and then it is called an insult I As the right 
of approach, it is the endeavor of one party to do, under 
disadvantage, the whole duty of ascertainment and identi¬ 
fication which slavery refuses to allow the other party 
to facilitate; and this is called the worst outrage of all. 
There has been more umbrage taken by Americans at a 
sight of the whites of British eyes on the decks of British 
cruisers than at the customary salute that bids 
pected vessel heave to. 

“A cat may look upon a king,” it has been till now 
thought by the concentrated wisdom of these two nations. 
It may be so, but a British eye must not look beneath 
American flag for an African slaver. “ Perish 
credit, perish commerce,” rather than subject slaveholders 
and tbeir deeds to the eyes of the world, that are turning 
upon them with a fixity of contempt that is of all other 
means most discountenancing. 

“This Right of Search may be.abused so may the 
Bibie and the writ of Habeas Corpus. “ It has been 
abased ’’; let it be so no more ; but, no matter what the 
base may call it, LET IT BE SUSTAINED ; for it is 
the only means of ascertaining the fact of piracy and 
saving the American flag from dishonor. 

Now, after noting that, 'by the undeniable principle 
of public law, grounded in the nature of things, indepen¬ 
dently of and antecedent to treaty, the regularly commis¬ 
sioned officials of every nation have a right to ascertain 
by a Bight of her papers, the nationality of the flag under 
which the vessel sails the high seas common to all—let us 
inquire wbat is our actual legal condition by treaty, with 
regard to the slave trade (“ I mean, sir, the foreign Blave 
trade”; as Judge Sprague said when the Southern 
planters’ and merchants’ circulars were sent North, like 
dog-collars, in 1835, bidding him and his fellows bay at 
the very light of heaven in denial of its right of visita- 


condemnation of Engtod 1 of Ghe nt was 

pressure of a fruitless war. S ^ .. rr.ugj 

md. to 1814, by toe n of Thu*, we, tt* 

Stales, Mato .bat “ Ita ««» I"*” “ 

agreed that both contracting parties s ia us ^ 
endeavors to accomplish so desirable « object 

Thus stood and thus stands the Right of bearcb, un¬ 
shaken by all the American denials of it m the green 
waters that wash the nests of the pirates o e u 
unharmed by their aggravated English echoes a on ue 
water everywhere ; unchanged by all the obstaces me¬ 
rmans have thrown in the way of its exercise, w en a 
strong suspicion has arisen as to a vessel’s character and 
purposes. From the leaders of the Senate to tbeir follow; 
ers of the House, from the President to the Secretary of | 
the Navy, from the Counting-bonse to the Consulate, 
from the Secretary of State’s office at home to the 
Ambassadorial saloon of reception and the diplomatic 
dinner abroad, one may track American slavery in its 
disgraceful doublings of fraud and force. 

There has been, however, one American tribunal where, 
according to Wheaton, in. the case of the Marianna Horce, 
if our memory serves, the judge said in substance (we 
have not the volume at hand at this moment to cite 
textually)— that government ships of war have, in lime of | 
peace, a right to approach, visit and search other vessels at 
sea to verify their nationality and ascertain their charac¬ 
ter and purposes. The stranger might be puzzled to 
know why this sensitive American people should gather 
out of the past for honor the name of an Englishman, in 
the case of the Louis, and exalt him as an authority, and 
omit to mention a prophet of their own, when his name 
wonld do honor to their flag and to their country. 

But the Right of Search—the only means of detecting 
piracy, and preserving the American flag from being set 
apart for its protection, has stood greater Bhocks than 


started in 1808. Next 

came the war of 1812, in resistance of the Right of Search. 
The cry was, “Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights;” the 
purpose was, slavery on the ocean under the American 
flag. Four years had disposed of the first “ vigintial 
crop,” and the Virginian slave-breeder began to take a J 
longer than twenty years’ sight. Supposing the credit of 
be restored by new measures, it might serve 


It will he necessary to compound with tha 
the most liberal terms that can be obtain!a° teai lor» 
in the pledges and subscriptions alreadv J’ ana to 
to render the title to the property oW? Vea -in J? 11 
resolved to make an immediate and Tbe 
arrange the affairs of the College „ 0 , f!r eeti c “ Sr 'l 
Smith’s proposition, and have appointed a r? ? 
visit the creditors and lay the matter befa- Vj ° lai 5uil ^ 
creditors and friends deal liberally with .k- tben >- U to 
the thing can be speedily accomplish** “l 8 Conjee 
rendered a fixed fact, public confidence h 0 the iDR trinV-'- 
the next term commence with double i.h„ . r «stor e ,i l0 » 
students. We are confident that the ™ ?. al D Umhj iw 
liberal, and thus enable the Trustees „ ltor « win 1r 01 
half-way, and place the College amone S „- J ' 

institutions of the land.” 8 ° U " th <’ per^ 


Thus stood and thus stands, at this hour, unchanged, 
either by the tampering of Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Cass in later years, or by the selfish senatorial 
bullying by which our country has jnst been disgraced, 
the contract with Great Britain. Neither the cautions 
Lord Aberdeen, nor the commercial Lord Ashburton, nor 
the courteous, resolute Lord Napier has ever dreamed 
of yielding by treaty a hair’s breadth of that peaceful, 
essential right of visitation which exists in the nature of j 
things, for which every principle of public law demands 
a specific guarantee, and which our slaveholding policy 
endeavors in vain to brand as belligerent, by purposely 
confounding it with the seizure of sailors and supplies on 
board neutral vessels in time of war. 

All that politeness and patience can do to get this right 
exercised and recognized, Great Britain has done. She 
has even waived its exercise, when the soft answer that 
turns wrath and the “ courtesy that is a power ” were 
the only becoming reply to the late profoundly shocking 
display of bad hearts and bad manners in a bad cause. 

The timing of this American political blunder, which 
is a crime against humanity—by which- slaveholders 
thought to shield their institution and Republicans their 
party—is the worst offence of all. But Great Britain 
not always to be under the difficulties of her Indian 
Government afar off, enhanced by the ignorance of her 
people at home; nor any longer under the necessity of| 
recalling her cruising squadrons than France lies at the 
mercy of a military despot. The claim ia for the moment 
waived, only to be renewed as soon as practicable. We 
affirm, in full knowledge of the British people, from the 
crown to the cabin, that they never will relinquish their 
great mission “ to seek and to save that which is lost,” 
and “to deliver him that is spoiled out of the hands of | 
the oppressor.” 

Slaveholders may call them “ malignant philanthro-1 
pists,” and slaveholders’ mouthpieces may talk of “ arro¬ 
gant quixotism ” to the satisfaction of the stockholders 
of the London Times —bat they uro atornly rebuked by 
every higher-minded American. Read it in the feeble 
outside wave of public opinion in the New York Even¬ 
ing Post, with its back turned, as must needs be, to its 
primary moving influence—the American Anti-Slavery 
Society (an offence which, however common and unbe¬ 
coming in its lack of magnanimity, must come). See it 
still stronger in the warmer eddies of The Tribune office. 
Welcome it in the kindred currents of the Boston Bee 
and Allas —the first to reprove, in spite of party displea¬ 
sure, the Hale and Burlingame bluster. Watch it in the 
timid, though constantly advancing fluctuations of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser. Remark it in the organ of the 
half-roused religion of the land— The Independent. Hail 
it above the waves of the people where the strong swim¬ 
mer of the West, the great-hearted Giddings, is borne 
onward in his claim that America shall fulfil her compact 
with Great Britain, for the honor of her flag, and for the 
security of the sea. Feel and acknowledge it where The 
National Anti-Slavery Standard floats over the deep 
central agitation of The Liberator, that propels all the 
rest, till the shaken bulwarks of the Slave Power 
crumbling down; and see in all the proof, which we 
commend to the observation of Great Britain, that the 
friends of freedom in America feel neither sensitiveness 
nor irritation at anything that kindred nation has recently 
done. We wish Great Britain to exercise the right of 
searching pirates and liberating the slaves, however miti¬ 
gated and modified in name or form the essential thing 
may be, because we wish this country to do the samel 

We are at work to stop the American market; but 
we would not have, meanwhile, the blood of one single 
African nor the shame of one single breach of contract 
added to the burden of our country’s iniquity. 

Whatever turn events may take, they shall find us dili¬ 
gent, content, resolute and ready. We are not disgraced 
before the world by the action of Congress. Weakly 
blustering Senators are not our representative men. 

Lave never sent them to swear to sustain wbat honor 
shrinks from, nor placed them under the torture or temp¬ 
tation of sitting down with slaveholders in a council ex¬ 
pressly contrived for carrying them along blinded and 
bound to the rehabilitation of the foreign slave trade— 
for the consecration of slavery in perpetuity. We can 
feel only satisfaction, as the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise and the open alliance of the United States with 
the bloody slave-trader that now drives the bayonet to 
the heart of France, and the placing of the comparatively 
trifling African slave trade on a footing with the gigantic 
American one, save us the most difficult and painful por¬ 
tion of our work—the rending away of the veils of I 
hypocrisy. 


Central College.— This is one of the small number of 
Colleges in which females and negroes enjoy equal advan¬ 
tages of education with white men. It is located at 
McGrawville, Cortland Co. The exercises of the late 
commencement are said to have been of a very creditable 
and encouraging character. The colored students acquit¬ 
ted themselves most honorably, falling no whit behind 
those of the more fashionable complexioY. The Reformer 
says : “ The great feature of the afternoon of commence- 
day was the oration of John B. Reeve, of New York. 
Mr. Reeve is a oolored man, and his oration on ‘ Power 
in Nature—its Relation to Man,’ was a presage of eminent 
success for his future, and an honor to his raoe ; and he 
goes forth from his Alma Mater followed by the best wishes 
of not only his personal friends, but of all the friends of j 
his race, and we cherish the belief that he will add an¬ 
other star to the galaxy of talented and useful colored 
en in America.” 

Thomos Wentworth Higginson addressed the College 
Association upon the Education of WomaD. The Reformer 
says: “ This address was full of choice historical illustra¬ 
tions, abounding in quiet satire and keen strokes of wit.” 
Frederick Douglass addressed the Literary Society takimr 
for his subject, “ Self-Made Men.” 

Central College has been regarded with an evil eye by 
the champions of conservatism, and has, consequently 
had a hard struggle for life. The Reformer says ■ 

nte 1 rt!2 tein ' r T Pre8eDt em barrassment, and ate in I 
Si „ g „ 1 ■ re “! . the institution on a better basis. 
in h «rS °nnnn “f a . ad . its success will depend 


MATTERS AND THINGS AER 04J) 
lb the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard 

Paris, Rue de L’Ohs^.. 

Sir: Whoever had been within hail of f ^ 
address, when the rumor got abroad that Lev 11 "*- #b ° 7a 
unworthy successor of Arago, by app 0 i n t meQ ! ertier . th a 
Napoleon, as Director of the Observatory, h ad b ° f ^“oij 
judging, overbearing, and generally u n fl t ’ that .. eea 8 o ill. 
had driven away all the officials of the establ' 0011 ^ 110 * 
would have heard all Paris crying, under ishnient, 
“ like master, like man.” Every one recalled t 8 breatb ’ 
way of takiug possession, so rudely inconeia “’“'“i hi ’ 
afflicted family of his great predecessor ; and * ° f tk s 
it is said he will be obliged to resign, becau D0W 
whole scientific corps, none remain, there j 8 "'V 1 tl) ! 
loud but deep in the Frenoh heart which says “ T0 ' Ce Dot 
God that his master may speedily be under 
necessity.” the 

The able and excellent family, relatives of A 
sieurs Mathieu and Laugier, might then rean^ 0 ’^ 
functions. But France waits, and her g00 d ^ ^ 
men, in retirement, disgrace and exile bide • ^ 
their time. ’ W “ h bet 

Leverrier and Arago began life together at th 
technique school—the former as a government 8 ^ 
informer—the latter refusing to take the oath of all^ 8!Ui 

despotic government. Their subse qaent eglat ' s 
were as divergent as their natures; yet Arago 0?^ 
cherished and promoted the scientific progress of L ■ 
in the after times of his own fame and eminence^r 1 " 
repaid by such utter disregard to duty on the 7 ^ 
Leverrier as director of the Observatory, that T °* 
after his installation there. Monsieur Mauvais, oimof'ti! 
corps, a republican and friend of Arago, a man of del' ^ 
health but of most devoted worth, was driven to sif's* 8 
as all the rest have since been driven from the institution’ 
Now every one’s mind goes back to Arago’s noble Hr 
noble and becoming to the close. We remember h'*' 
when called to the provisional government, he waited°ta 
the last moment for Schoelchbr, who knew the col i 
experimentally, before sending his despatch promiai^ 
speedy action ; and how, when Schoelchbr arrived h ? 
was made Under-Secretary of State on the instant tl»| 
be might aid in the immediate abolition of slavery foi 
which his whole life of disinterested labor had so eminent 
ly qualified him. 

He convinced me,” said Arago, with a magnanimity 
i among statesmen, “that the sentimental phrase 
which rounded my letter to the colonial governmecl 
wonld seem only trickery to the slaves, and incite them 
to seize by violence wbat ought to be granted them c 
free grace : and, happily, there was yet time to recal the 
sentimental despatch, and supply its place by a deem k 
' ,e name of the French people, of immediate emancipatioi 
all the colonies of the republic. 

It is a people who have exalted over the abolition 0 
Blavery, who are now humiliated by a ruler that reestab 
lishes the slave trade. People now remember the proees 
sion of young planters, to thank the provisional govern 
ment. I have myself conversed with them, and heart 
them say—“ They tell ns we shall be ruined by it: m 
reply it is well worth while.” 

Now, too, people remember the glorious close of Arago’i 
career when they saw him lying in state beneath tbi 
dome he had, as it were, created, after defending it witt 
his last breath from confiscation to the purposes of des 
potism, covered with the insignia of every scientist 
body, and the decorations of. so many crowned heads 
In life he never wore them, but they were the appropriate 
funeral pomp of that heavy day. 

The despotic government, which, just before his death 
he humiliated by a successful appeal to the Republio 0 
Science to uphold him as the guardian of its interests s 
the French Observatory, while refusing to take the oatl 
of allegiance imposed by Louis Bonaparte, appeared a 
his interment in strong military pomp, to quell the feel 
ings of the immense funeral train. “ The prince 0 
Science,” was whispered along its ranks, “ is treated lib 
a prince of the battle-field.” They could not speak mon 
plainly under the surveillance of the troops. It was no! 
permitted to them that loved and honored Arago living 
fitly to mourn for him dead. No address to the throng al 
the grave was permitted. 

“ But this,” said afterwards Monsieur Barral, one oi 
the crowd of men of Science in whom he had cherishec 
the sacred flame of devotedness, “ is what I wonld ha?< 
uttered.” 

“ Master !—beloved and illustrious 1—great citizen 1 ii 
is now my mournful but honorable duty to express tbf 
feelings of every heart. Thy constant anxiety for tbi 
progress of the human mind always impelled thee to tab 
the young by the hand, and to inspire them with ttiai 
own passion for knowledge. On the eve of death tby 
last charge to me was, 1 Work! work well i ’ 

“ This Bublime lesson shall be graven on the hearts 0 
all onr youth. They will diligently walk in the way-t J 
genius has opened. Before laying thyself down to res 
in immortality, thon didst teach us that only y 1 
we serve our country and humanity. Thanks, on be * 
of all. Adieu, in the name of the rising genera. t<® 
By all its admiration for thee—by all its love 0 
memory I affirm it —Count upon us /” _ ( 

“ We might have added,” he goes on to saL 
npon us, in the name of the listening people whom 
hast taught; in the name of the sailors whom tbo^n ^ 
redeemed from corporal punishment; in the name 0 
slaves whom thou has freed from their chains 1 


is of w 8 '* - 


ing, and the strong hours crush out many a —-- ^ 

Another has just gone where the wicked cease fro® ^ 
ling v- to rest with Arago, and Manin, wi ^ 
d’Angers, Cavaignac and Souvestre, from lah° r ^ 
Science and Jurisprudence, and Art and F iterabur ^ IBeI] j. 
above all, Liberty, will never cease gratefully 0 ^ 

ber— Ary Scheffer has now been borne, after m* ^ 
wife and his noble friend the Duohess of Orleans 


gr ave. . . irlFt 8nC8 

He was by birth a Dutchman, but attained , 

high distinction as a painter and muoh exoe « r 
sculptor. When the house of Orleans came ia th£ . friend 
he found a pedestal on Which to stand. He was 
of the whole family, bat more especially ^ ^ fine 
Marie, to whom he was appointed professor ® ^itd 
arts. It was under his eye that she executed ^.j en of 
statue of Joan of Are—the homage 0/ one 
Orleans to another. ^ t!» s 

Ary Scheffer's reputation was rather P° pa noe that 
artistic, for his failures are in points of exce ^ it 
the popular mind does not apprehend. B 18 is bet- 
America than elsewhere, henanse there Liters 0 jd 


appreciated than art—the severance nger** 4 
world of exemplifications having been so mac ^, jod 
more complete from this last than from gnrop* 
hence it is that he who has been characterize adB ,- ire r» 

"the painter of the Literati,” finds m ° r 




among Americans than among others. 

You hear of him in America as I Jlw . 

but you never hear of him as a faith I ul ’ t t,e e* 

is a report (one of them is now before »*(.(. j, tW 
pressions of the daily press, made out every 0 » 
Ministry of the Interior, which effeotuaHy ‘ ggo0 it>^ 
word from reaching the public ear of any 
and fidelity when it is a reproach to Imp 611 * 

Only the supporters of the goverflme nti ca ^ 
good and faithful, in this land of iave ^ oTd X^ ( 
where everything is upside down, and all e8 i0W 
tions reversed in conformity. But during a {be y 
moving years since the coup d’etat (the aiUnm ,^ S^ eS 
it as long as they had the power to do so), g0 vei» 
has been true to bis principles of oonstitun tb« 

ment, and to his friends of the Orleans t»» 

adversity, refusing to lend the credit of i8 3 ot 

glory of his art to illustrate the evil day 01 
parte. _ le pei 0tr , 

“ II n’est pas le pelntre des peintres, il ® 8 jj te nch a ( 
des litterateurs,” has been the judgmem 
upon his works. e in 1 

But French nature is one with human na isfltf, 


ing him as the painter of poetry, of l° ve a 


0 Of ti)e i 


him better in politics than in •ommerce. ’ From'com!^ ^ 


? s liberality half-way.!. 


His coloring, often modified by his adDfli r 

rloan S.i.nc« thMt»l»ti* I 




aintingr 19 ? ^ arjrl “ d - Wel! > the truth is to,d > thank God > and if H ® is understood to be preparing for the Christian minis- anti-ohristian characters will go to the future with them, “ method for putting down obnoxious truth ” which it so The Governor op Missouri Whipped.— The Fulton 

■UBtbe «t» Incen'e-amoke—“bTeuT'C 7 Prea ° her h “ t0 086 fr ° m ° f W9 try ’ yet d!dnotfaU to 9 Peak with merited rebuke and nevertheless. naively describes. Unable to refute the arguments of (Mo.) W.h» 8 pul 

Btbeyeay.oy haDDV Beizare of , b „ . ,* y consequence of hiB heroic faithfulness, we trust scorn of the cowardly and false-hearted course of the Of course, Dr. Goodyear glories in excommunication reformers, it has persistently branded them with unseemly d r,who 18 ,? E^^Boone Co.; Saturday, June 12,1^8. 

eeceDS— be8 t worth naintino- Bew ‘ U meet a cordial greeting at the North, and find a Churches of the land generally. He closed with declaring from such a Church, not regarding it as a Church of Christ and odious epithets, such as “radicals,” “fanatics,” “ J G. Psomw-Jto Sir: Having.been,nv£Mtor« 

iDtere ttif P^e which can Cbe aafe home ^ and himselfa thorough, radical, full-blooded, uncompromising! ^mb^-but father as a human ecclesiasticaldespot- “incendiaries,” “infidels,” appealing thereby'to tbewo«*f 


> de ‘ 1 interest which 

, e ntof * L of historic pan 


a pP tone of feminine feeling pervad- Charles Samner, it seems, has been constrained to submit . _ D !^ n 1 ^ ’ an fiaid he should feel 1 

“iversally appreciated. Of this last a surgical operation at the hands of his Paris physician. >»d if any other character were ascribed to hi, 
hrist embracing the Cross, in one of the ® ere is an extra ct of a letter, dated Paris, Jane 17, a11 things have an end ; and so did this ex 


fined to submit ? arrisonian Abolitionist, and said he should feel himself is®, though he undoubtedly still has fellowship for many prejudices of its readers, v 


But all things have an end ; 


st - aB(J in a n his religious pictures it is 


mple. So is the Sol-1 Polished in the Boston Daily Adven 


sribed to him. who remain in their bonds. * D its columns any fair statement of the “obnoxious While^'jeKrsou city 1 

did this excellent But another incident must be mentioned. A consin of truths” which it desires to put down. Stewart In ^, s e Smi<3t ’ s 1 


ertified to be a man of honor and veracity: 
Eureka, Boone Co., Saturday, June 12 1868. 
riNES-Drar Sir: Having been requested by you 
•ect statement of a difficulty which occurred be- 
md Gov. Stewart, I doso very reluctantly, believ- 
atter can possibly terminate in no glory, benefit 


letter I ^ r * ^ 00 ^year—a woman of much intelligence and moral I 


Tti3 c n-reat trutns oi itmgum evciywnere out in vuu 0 *uu uereorai system 
i f, to the SP 8 sphere. We have understood here 88T f al careful examination, 
test 1 '' „ ftOproP rial0 f t aoi,™,/™,k« 1 it that there was still congestit 

heir orican poet, Longfellow (who, however really brain, aa well ag other g abnc 


Hayward, of Boston, waB in favor of cauterization of the (hat our 
spine, in order to produce counter-irritation, and in this the spiri 
) your friend, Dr. Brown-Sequard, whose specialty is the Emerson’ 


pproved by Dr. Geo sbonld have, and that very speedily. I will only add, then, worth—has long been in good and regular standing in DOUGLAS AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 
_ i.j i__Ai_.Tr . _ 7 _ . Uhifl R«mn P.hn.A v-i. i_ a.^ 0 /Wider! TTnitarian* _._- 


truths of religion everywhere but in nervous and cerebral system, fully concurred. He made 


rizatlon of the that our singing, led by the Hopedale friends, was with thia Bame Church, but known to be a decided Unitarian• 
yn/and in this the spirit and with the understanding—Ralph Waldo Hearin S' therefore, that her cousin was about to be 
P d He made Emerson ’ s la* Ode being among the selected pieces. On excommunicated for the same or similar “heresy”- 
the conclusion the baok of the sheet which contained the hymns was re- added to tbe charge of being an agitator for reform she _ 


e was still congestion of the integuments of the printed, from the Liberty Bell of 1866, Elizabeth Barrett sent a letter to the “Session 

well as other abnormal conditions. When the Browning’s “ Curse for a Nation.” Alas dear friend that her connection with the Churc 

announced to Mr. Sumner, and the exact process , ..... ’ 1 „ mp p,. ... 

isuc™ W uen i -~r —=J of burning the neck and back with irons at a have 8nch a Nation-so recreant to God, so cruel to 8ame tlme - °J th is, however, 
exDureated white beat > be at once said: ‘ Try it, without delay, in any lts °wn poor and weak ones, so false to its own profes- 1 see no way ror her to 8 et oa 

ps w» form and to any extent.’ sions, so fall of corruption, crime, and blind conceit. mumcate that-imitating th( 

aperation was performed by Dr. Brown-Srquard, Bat it is our land—onr native land Must we nnt strive brave anti-slavery friends of 

led Mr. Samner to inhale chloroform. This he 7 . a our natlve land> Must we not fitrlve lhev do not thin1r 

and. refusing all anodynes, went through the to make it better—if possible, to save it from tbe utter they do not think it expedie 


It is announced by some of the Washington letter- 
riters that the Administration has concluded to Btop its 
ar upon Senator Douglas and receive him once more 
to favor. The slaveholders are shrewd enough to see 
i&t tbe proscriptive poliev hitherto pursued must inevi- 


slandere. We then washed 
and concluded to keep the c 


t aeV P re P „ sale, upon tractanan principles. Were- “ The operation was performed by Dr. Brown-Sequard, But it is our land onr nativl land ’ Mns 
f.'sou ttie . have seen tbe plea of one of your clergy- who wished Mr. Samner to inhale chloroform. This he f , “ land—onr native land. Mas 

f atter , to0 ’ f Divinity named Osgood, when, being declined, and, refusing all anodynes, went through the 0 make 16 better—if possible, to save it 
. pettor oi —eaching that slaverv ought to P ainful process without a word or a wince. It has been destruction on which it is rushing? Maj 
To WmL7Z: repeated since, and will be again to-day for fifth, time.” strengthen ns to persevere in this diffi, 

ff 4 ? nie( iiaMly »“ ..., Reason and not of sen most necessary and most truly honorable 

K Sry, and 1 am Ml In railroad ca^ ages fn TEE ANT1 ~ SLA V™? CELEBRATION OF THE work is accomplished, or we are released 
ta» sl ioDdemnation of it. In railroad carriages, m DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, T . - 

,lrd steamboats, I am most earnest in speak- At Framingham , Mas,., July 5, 1858. D 1 ehould hav ? said befor ®. tbat 

T^ele , 00 . j have never mentioned it in ray pulpit, --- Boston, unable by reason of infirm healt 

^’against* 1 '., J gnm away tome of my best Leicester, Mass., July S, 1858. meeting, as he had designed, sent a sentin 

if I 1 7b the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. tbe venerable Baron Von Humboldt, wbos 


her connection with the Church might be dissolved at the ‘hit the proscriptive policy hitherto pursued must mevi- . 
same time. Of this, however, they took no notice; and ‘ abl 7 deprive the Northern Democracy of all power to 
I see no way for her to get ont of its grasp but to excom- hel P them in the struggles yet to ensue. They have 
municate that-imitating the example of many of our therefore offered a truce, which Douglas and bis friends d 
brave anti-slavery friends of an early day. I suppose* W1 » probably accept. The New York Herald says: cl 


and. Mast we not strive ^ J „ ._ Dedien , » to eX0O mmunicate her, “ ?e have been informed, from a satisfactory source, 

io save it from tbe utter y E _ expedient _ that it is the purpose of Mr. Senator Douglas (now en route 

ing? May the good God though they do think her such a great heretic, one is homeward) to enter at once upon the State campaign of 
this difficult hated yet not able to be amon 8 them agitating for temperance and Illinois, which, in the approaching fall election, is to 


strengthen ns to persevere in tbiB difficult, hated, yet not able t0 be an 
most necessary and most truly honorable task, until file ^ reedom ' What 
work is accomplished, or we are released from it. in S one Person hi 


I should have said before that Theodore Parker of 
Boston, unable by reason of infirm health, to be at the] 
meeting, as he had designed, sent a sentiment in honor of 
tbe venerable Baron Yon Humboldt, whose humanity and 


jje slave » of Christ the Consoler; and he refused 

in hi 5 P 68 tbs galleries or paint the portraits of the 
w uinstra at the great Exposition, an oppor- 

5 oDsp» rUS . oag t0 the fame and fortune of artists, there 
r ' 3W S ° flare of Scheffer on exhibition. 

V s 00 fiU ' with the great sculptor and republican, David 
go it W * 8 Tain did the Imperial patron try to use 
n tbe attempt was found hopeless, the old 
list W f e Ta ] Ba , executed long since, was disinterred 
a terior of the Louvre and placed in the parterre 


le testified as a painter lT is tbe cus t om > y° a know, of the Massachusetts Anti- genuine love of liberty, not less than his profound science, 
a man. He sustained Slavery Society to hold a special meeting on the Fourth ilmmineB his long and useful life. The sentiment was 
hands of Christianity, ° f Jaly ’ renderin g honor to the principles of the Declara- adopted by a unanimous and heartfelt AYE, which 
’ tion of Independence, and fearlessly exposing the almost echoed through the Grove. 


countless inconsistencies and hypocrisies which this 
oppressive and guilty nation has piled upon that memo¬ 
rable instrument, until its glories are obscured, and its 
spirit seems to have almost departed—indeed to have 


freedom. What an inconsistency, however, excommunicat- determine the complexion of the Legislature, and thus ‘he dn*s by in 1 
• ~ v, , cneo?nn tr. hp ft lipretlc* whether Mr. Douglas or some other man is, for the next Wordsworth was 

mg one person hardly proved by tbe Session to be a heretic term of ^ s ^ ^ the cbair go ]oDg occup ied in » was a point of e 

and holding fast to another who boldly avows that she is tbe United States Senate by the ‘ Little Giant.’ We aDotntment. a St^ 
—according to their antique creed—and asks them to let learn, too, that, adopting a conciliatory course towards dol i ara f or a r 
her go, even if they excommunicate her. Bat other the Administration, the plan of the campaign of Mr. Samuel Rogers had 
, . - , . 3 . . iU r riresume DoQ g 1& 8 will be war to the knife against the destructive tnry before, and t 

friends of freedom remain m the Church, a P anti-slavery heresies of the late Illinois Republican State Wordsworth also j 

they will be faithful to their high calling, and now be Convention, and of their Senatorial nominee, Mr. Lincoln ; poet-laareate. Tb< 
able to agitate with more impunity, for excommunications and that thus, taking up the glove thrown down before 
don’f work well. The Church itself has the to fear Dougl^, upon broad g democratic pnneipRs tion of limra^ reli 

from them. But, perhaps I shall have more to commum- a faU . fleld fight wUU the opposition upon the ground of colored 
cate on the subject hereafter. vr - H - F - their own choosing.” no interest, ] 


“ Btewart was very drunk, and I was myself drinking. 

" Respectfully, A. L. Vandivek. 1 ' 

Three Poets and One Coat.— In a late number of 
ie Philadelphia Press is a sprightly dissertation on court 
ress, from which we quote this curious history of a suit of 
otbes worn by three laureates: 

“ n ere I must mention, in a parenthesis, tae adventure of a 
articular court suit. Originally made for, paid for, and worn 
? Samuel Rogers, the bard, the beau, and the banker, it per- 
irmed yeoman’s duty for him during many years. At last, 
mrewbere about the agsof eighty, the bard of memory put 


:nt. Strongly objecting to pay t ree hundred and 
rs for a new conn suit, be borrowed that in which 
ogers had visited tbe royal drawing-foom half a cen- 
re, and thus attired, kissed bauds. In a few years, 
:th also passed away, and Alfred Tennyson became 
ate. The court suit of Mr. Rogers was again put 
>, and duly encased the limbs of Tennyson, as it bad 
■Vordaworth. That snit ought to figure in a collec* 


State Rights in Wisconsin.—T he replevin s 


Onr warmest thanks are due to Mr. May for his letter, NATIONAL AKTI-SLAVERY SUBSCRIPTION • Bootb of Milwaukee agan 


ccount of that auspicious gathi 
We hope to he able, next wee 


s .he interior or tae uuum, ^ 

fto® f the Tailleries, where it can be touched from 
ia&0nt e °t freshly scraped to make it Beem new, so that 
might say—“Ab, poor David d’ Angers!—gone 
,le pa 0 f the corrupted!—turned Bonapartist 1” 

^ g i a prance no means of repelling such impu- 


n quite forsaken what are deemed the high and influential wWci brin 8 a saob tidin S 8 of the Framingham meeting as FESTIVAL. ^iT^ind m ^°^iLTthe former toTheU S D 

Davld nlaces Of the land Rnt the old Rav State has a onndlv wiU tb nll with joy the hearts of onr readers at home and --- 3atlsf y a l ad g®e»t against the former in the o U. S. D 

t0 U “ body of sons and daughters, ultra and fanatical enough abroad - Bat for bia and « ener0QS attention, we The undersigned, who have, for so many years, done “ tbe °Ste clnri infevor ofthlplaintiff^ 

” , to believe that tbe words of the Declaration subscribed and should have had no account of that auspicious gathering what they could to promote the Anti-Slavery Cause, ?nlZTL 

tterred uttered oa the 4th f j , 1776 ar e not mere “ glittering for our present issue. We hope to be able, next week, to financially and otherwise, through the medium of tbe ground that, as the Fugitive act is uneonstitntionS 

arterre gene^litles ” as that recreant ^ew°Englander Rafts pablish some of the eloquent speeches which stirred and American Anti-Slavery Society, will, as usual, hold judgment is void The case will go up to the 

1 fr0m Choate, declared ; but neither more nor less than “self- ele0 ‘ rified tb e great assembly gathered on that anspicions their (twenty-fifth) Anniversary at the close of the year, Supreme Court which will no doubt confirm is si 


it was refused by the Judge 
and Michael Cleary, upon tt 
zsn of the United States,’’ 
act of Congress. Bsckley 


e BcCkley.some few shad 
le at the Fourth Ward j 
, Bofos K. Paine, Wm. 


eetimras Two^rtfaT recovery of the property which the latter had Seized to and Miebael Cleary, upon the ground that he was not “ a < 

FESrlVM,. a jadgmeot igainst the former in tb^U. S. Di-trict SSiSST iTSS,''. 

eu», .. Tbe wto b.ve. To, eo ..ey ,e.,e, do.. IMtn' . rUMU.f ... WiegiU™ Sle.'e J”J— (“efjXSiVASVlJi'ri »' 

fathering wbai they conld to promote the Anti-Slavery Cause, decided by the S.ate Court in favor of the plain , o e CoQI . t3i in case be waa not permitted to vote. Opon the sa 
week to ill o e—A the medium of the ground that, as the Fugitive act is uaeonstitntionhl, the day, after his ballot had been rejected, he commenced i 

week, to financially and otherwise, through the medium or tbe S ’ ° ... th „ gtate aglinst the Eiection Judges, laying bis damages at $1,C 

rred and American Anti-Slavery Society, will, as usual, hold judgment is void. g p. T assnmed the resoonsibilitv of the defence, and 


be touched from %. . , 1 . . . ... , .. 

>em new so that Eboa ^ e ’ de °l ared i hut neither more nor less tl 
' ,, n6W ’, 8 evident truths,” which all men and all nations 


day, after his ballot had been rejected, be commenced 
against the Eiection Judges, laying bis damages at $1 
The City assnmed tbe responsibility of the defence, am 
strncted the City Solicitor to coniest the claim. The case 
tried three times in the Courts of this city, and in each inst 


to believe and adopt immediately, or will remain under a PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF CORTLAND, N. Y. 

growing curse until they do. Bat not to prolong my --- 

preface, yon will, I know, be glad to hear that the Society A heretic excommunicated. 


Press-only government printing- _ tru0 [ Q itg prl Q 0iple of ’ persevering in a right and good To the maoT °f Iht Natimial ^ti-Siavery standard. 
,o buv a copying machine, and men _ ,,,__. v . ^ . The Presbyterian Church of this nlace. lii 


' ‘ R is a crime to buy a copying machine, and men tWngj he j d ye 8 t erday, in the beautiful grove in Framing- 
Z imprisoned for years for having been accused only of hamj QQe of thege meetingg . and wiu not be i egg lad 
Lg a portable printing prefs stored on their premises. tQ hear itwas ons of the very largest, most successful, 
ifhev are m ade t° sbat U P shop for selling leather memo- and mogt e tf ec tive ever held by them on this occasion: 
njdiim books stamped with gold lilies, and collared by and thig ig a bold wordj for the mu i t itnaes who have 
‘ .ii-smen, when in harmless conversation, with, “ Si vous attended t be Anti-Slaverv Fourth of Jnlv Conventions in 


. 3 3 . .. Tim slave-eatohers will doubtless contrive a wav to set tried three times in tbe Courts of this city, and in each instance 

with the same purpose of still further strengthening the ^e slave-catchers will aououess contrive a way to get failed t0 agree . Upon a mot ion by Beckley’s connsel 

beneficial influences of that Society, moral, religious and the case before the Supreme Court of the United States , the veuue was cbange t0 iVarren County, and the case came 
.... , , „ ,, .. but even if they get judgment in that slavery-loving tn- up for trial on Monday morning last. Tbe city was repre- 

of the cause banal, they will stand a poor chance of gettingpo r salon 

were understood, we conld not, with the slightest hope of of Mr. Booth’s property so long as the State authorities «ori of.the^onrtW two days, whenthe jory returned 


The Presbyterian Church of this place, like most other success, ask of the public, whose affair it is no less than 1 
Churches, contains in it some very excellent persons; hut our own, direct contributions of money. We therefore c 
as an organization, though excessively proud and boast- devised an Annual Bazaar for the sale of contributions of 
fu^ of its faith and piety, it is essentially of this world, and articles; and it afforded an opportunity of great useful- 


ban maintain their ground. See the report of the case in ai 


licemen, when in harmless conversation, with, 
du’gouvememmt, pourquoi dites vous que Us i 

fjjrtkntpas t ” 

Do?0 u wish to get up a patriotic testimonial 
He Emperor will blast the plan, and the patriot’ 


1 attended the Anti-Slavery Fourth of July Conventions in general reform and progress. It passed through a “ revi- But the chanj 
’ years past have borne, and will bear, A united testimony val E€ason ia the B P rin « ” but it is not observable that its greater directn. 


ness, both financial and social, to the cause. 
Bat the changed state of the public mind m 


One of tbe Distributing Agents of tbe Tract Society 
v suggests ia Western New York has resigned hi 3 position after more 
n the use- than twenty years’ service, because he “ cannot labor for the 


dessrs. Getcheil and Chambers. The case occupied tbe atten¬ 
tion of tbe Court for nearly two days, when the jury returned 
t verdict for the plaintiff of five hundred dollars. A. new trial 
vas granted by the Court .—Cincinnati Gazette. 

A Flying Machine.— Lord Carlingford, who has for 
i number of years been engaged in constructing a flying 
machine, has announced the success of bis undertaking in a 
Letter to the Kilkenny Moderator, in which he says: 

“Although I have not yet taken flight in the achredon— 


,o their unsurpassed interest and excellence. 


itriotic testimonial in Fans? __ M •_ „ , ti 

lan, and the patriot’s repnta- , Tbe Fourth happening on Sunday this year, the cele- 
’ y I bration of it has, by a general agree™I 


it, by sending in a subscription of ten thousand ^ ^ on M ' ndfty> ^ m 


humanity was at all deepened or widened thereby, par- fulness oi hub anniversary ; aim we propose, „ms year,«. Feet-Wasiung.—A Western Baptist paper has re- iuTheplau of starting the ac 
ticularly in any unpopular and unfashionable direction, give onr usual sums and take up onr accustomed collec- ceiyed an anic i e advocating the duty of washing feet as an ing a crook to the top of it, a 

It still seems to be “ a cumberer of the ground ” which tions by direct cash subscription ; and we entreat the ordinance of the Church. The editor says that he considers it ported between two poles, in 

ought to be better occupied, and is a great obstacle to the friends, both at home and abroad, who have been wont to a the washing^T'the^ffiau'fe'eL it back about two yards and i 

advance of liberty and the rights of man. But the few cooperate with ns, to do the same, nothing doubting the be Bays; u they Deed washing, they certainly ought to be started off, then elevated its 

I faithful ones in it have made special efforts, daring the result will much exceed the sum ($3,000) raised last year, washed.’ _ . It°acted in°this wayTn coiimi 

past year, to put it on to the side of freedom and practical To our Southern friends we present this prospect with J&Jy “ whether 1 itTould to considered dthfnmabl! ^ep^^s fffify^ablS 


58 of this anniversary ; and we propose, this year, to 
cur usual sums and take up onr accustomed collec- 
by direct cash subscription; and we entreat the 0 rdi 


ie forernnner of fresh persecution and exile. 


I most not omit to tell yon of a circumstance that 
,nosed and interested me, at the time when we first 
learned that in the United States the slave had been 
K |)bed of bis consolation, and the Christian religion of 
in glory, in the name of the Episcopal Church, and witb- 
oiiiaDy obstacle beiDg interposed by the Bishops. Per- 
jjpj they never knew it, in which case they were not 
n rtby of the nam 9 ; hut their offence is not merely a 
literary one. Their sin lies in quietly holding their fel¬ 
low-creatures as slaves, and being Bilent in a case where 
Bleice gives consent. What they omit from the Gospel, 
of coarse their print-sellers will scrape ont of engravings. 
Bat people here found it difficult to credit even the sign 


that bore any re6em blance to that which prevailed in onr 
flrgt Massachusetts skies, you know it was of the most perfect 
been kmd ’ and most P erfeotl y adapted to the uses of an open- 
m of air meeting. The July sun was the brightest and clearest 
... —oppressively warm it would have been, but that a fresh 


>w * ought to be better occupied, and is a great obstacle to the friends, both at home and abroad, who have been w 


righteousness ; but in vain. At first they made an effort 
to have their meeting-house opened to anti-Blavery leo- a3 , 


education, and other increasing risks of its tenure 


d hope of their cooperation in consequence. For, to give testimony against Uelinq 
better than .they know what slavery and the daily winr the^struction o(j?^pe«J 


opaiiynarcn, aDu»i.D-j h w!nd blgw gteadi , a „ -L ; d tares, as to temperance, missions, education, and other increasing risks of its tenure are, so none have a deeper fe Tor of inw ana order by a vote of 85 io 75 . 

by the Bishops. ?er-l , nnn .. * philanthropies. Their resolution asking this small favor, concern in seeking the most effectual means of putting an Wealthy Colored People. — The Plaquemine (La.) 

J. 6 e . m f. e _ * and in the most respectful terms, was laid on the table, ead t0 t b j 8 common sin and suffering of our native laud. Gazette of the 12th ult. states that the plantation of tbe late 

'TtVZn Se of aQd th “ 9 BUmmaflly di8p ° Sed ° f ‘ The money we have annually raised has been hitherto i”»to 

... This act, however, caused a considerable excitement employed to sustain the National Anti-Slavery Stan- a | ree woman of color, for $240,600, at sheritta sale. Tbe 

and blow with resistless _, ,,„7. ihin.-than aeemed the ornan of the American Anti-Slavery Society, mother of the purchaser owns a large plantation m the neigh- 


. through the whole forenoon, making the temperature , ,, , , 

re not . , , ,. , . . . 6 ..... and m the most respectful term: 

. of the air comfortable and invigorating—prophetical, let ... , 

rely a , . ^ , and thus summarily disposed of. 

. , . us hope, and emblematical of that Northern gale of 

ir , 6 ’ Liberty which is soon to arise and blow with resistless This act > bovfev f r < caused a 

w ere power over tbe s on thland, overpowering and subduing and more “ agitation a drear 


’—a dreadful thing—than seemed i 


iti-Slavery Society, mother of tbe par 


ing a crook to the top of it, and then hooking it to a cord sup¬ 
ported between two poles, in the manner of a swing, and hav¬ 
ing raised it about two feet from the ground, and then drawing 
it back about two yards and giving it a slight pull forward, it 
started off, then elevated itself a little in the air, and after 
going a short distance alighted in the most gentle manner. 
It acted in this way in consequence of tbe tail not having been 
fastened down. By this experiment it must be considered that 
the principle is folly established, as well as the perfect manner 
of starting it. When I have made a few more experiments 
and found ont tbe w ight the present extent of wing will be 
able to bear, and if fonnd sufficient to carry a person witboot 
being put to any great speed, which I consider most likely to 
be tbe case, it shall be taken to Dublin without delay and there 
exhibited for charitable purposes and to the criticism of all. 

Revolutionizing a Plantation. — One of the editors 
of the Evening Post, now travelling at the South, tells ns the 
following story, related by Col. Strother, of Berkley Springs, 


the baleful and pestilential heats of the Sirocco of Slavery | d "^- | 


nffteir disgrace. When shown the original American took to convey from the four points oi tne compass an poa i t i on bad been commented upon, even by one of their them to devote the result of our joint financial effort to Jcca^preacher, who* hT now"ljdng^in" the”Penkentlary of"that dilapii 

Titian of the Book of Common Prayer, with Bishop who desired to attend tbe meet mg; and, considering that numb tbrougb the press : and they invited President austain eloquent and faithful lecturers, now bo much state, under a sentence of ten years’ imprisonment, for having On 

Ws name on the back of the title-page, and the carl ‘he day is a universal holiday, and that everybody is Calki Qf Central Colleg6i to preaoh them two anti . Ieeded) and in far great er numbers than heretofore. * a b * a cup J w the ! 2 ih hea ? 

S of Ary Sheffer’s picture in front of it, they would somewhere and a large share of them by railroad s]avery sermonB , even on the Sabbath, and apparently to By this plan we may accomplish double the amount of S^^Lgff some nine ^ 

not believe it till they palled out their glasses and it must he allowed that it performed its contract passably remove t be reproach cast upon them 1 Bat he gave them lervice to onr cause, and thus furnish its friends and our or twelve negroes ran ofi' from their owners residing in Loudon were i 

Lhed the D ate over by the half inch at a time. “ It wel1 5 not that u haa au S bt to boa8t of in the matter, for t h he made „ a bad matter worBe .» , wn with a two-fold motive to continue and increase their County, Va.. and passed along the monntein near that place lerror 

Wible tt there riionld be some little slave, just « d > d not set down its several train-loads (from Boston They ^ tQ think he woula be faitbleSB _ at leaBt 3 ontribntions. ^^^r^e^ffittoro^ » ZT^Ztbe ZZ. 

Kratcbed in somewhere.” But no-it had been just scratched Worcester, Milford, and Marlboro ) at the Grove until 11 tam4 _ beiQg thus tempted ; and yet he was true, and pro- No words from us at this late day are needed to stimn- gang passednear'Snaittobnrg, and_some ofthecitizens of that execu 
T They were struck with astonishment at slavehold- °’ clock , “ 8tead 10 ’ aa 8 X P ected ’ a “ d when we came to yoked gundry ones beyond mea8ure . Tben they aade a late a pTudent generoBity by description of all the means whf/h’ Z ntgeae* goE ^pea 

?nrr imnnflpnop fcook-sellino’ cuoidity. and Episcopal de P arfc > burnished so tardy and insufficient a supply moye ^ gbufc oufc all »iti ne rant lecturers ” from their that go to change the mind and the heart of a great the worst of the battle. The conflict was quite terrific. No overa( 

5 SS 3 JT ,*• "‘".“"''“‘“ITIS l“>'y place ; tben a| l lectorerB uot known to be in good .f U.f.U.,: or .. kl.dl, g* 

We console ourselves, in view of (his despotism, with aerl0U8 'y delayed. Bat, as we have reason to think that aQd regular B t a nding in orthodox Chnrches ; and finally, a sublime one by commendation of a cause identified with aeqaeu iiy ( , wo mor e of the gaDg were taken. spir f t 

mart savines as Paris becomes more and more strategique. no acc i de nt occurred, and that all got home before a .very tbg abgardity 0 f tbe foregoing being made apparent, they every thought that is ennobling and holy, with every i Taking the Quarter.—D uring tbe trial of a case in erecti 

Long ago the streets were all arranged for being swept with late hour, we must, upon the contented themselves with passing a vote that neither .hope that is august and magnificent, with rTSm! of 1 * 

cthDon and the great sewers beneath for the transporta- road Com P an y more praise than blame. In addition to thgir larger nor sma n e r sanctuary should be opened to any memory that is precious and sainted, with every idea that District^ AUerney Abbott, “ Didu’t you’ boast, when you lived State, 

lion of’troops. Now that something is doing in the same the tbousaad aQd upward coming by railroad, other 0Qe not evangelical in faith! And to throw the cloak of Is consoling and beautiful, with every effort that is en- in Newburyport that yon were the greatest.liar in the city ?” 


The Boston and Worcester Railroad Company under-1 ^ t0 grieve tbeln very much thft their pro-slavery L a self-supporting subscription 


s recently forwarded to the Hon. T. H. It w, 
of Marylaud, signed by 114 ministers of the to in 
>al Church, Black River Conference, asking prov 


Mt believe it, till they pulled ont their glasses and it must be allowed that it performed ite contract passably ] 
Ibed tbe plate over by the half inch at a time. “ It wel ; not that it has aught to boast of m the matter for ( 
ii ^possible but there should be sememe slave, just did not set down its several train-loads (from Bos on, |, 
ecrSed ia somewhere.” But no-it had been just scratched Worcester, Milford, and Marlboro’) at the Grove nntri 11 
T T ey were struck with astonishment at slavehold- f look ’ “stead of 10, as expected, and when we came to 
‘ . , ... .... depart, furnished so tardy and insufficient a supply 

Ins impudence, book-selling cupidity, and Episcopal 1 , . . 

mg uupuuo > or of cars that the hundreds returning westward were very 


- F ’ of cars that the hundreds returning westward were very . 

“tlLle 6 ourselves, in view of ihis despotism, with aeriou8 ' y d f ayed v ?«*»• “ « have t reason ^ f think that a, 
mart sayings, as Paris becomes more and more strategique. a <fdent occurred, and hat all got home before uvery 

™ ^ ’ __ . ._ omnntn , i)} , late hour, we must, upon the whole, render to the Rail- 

Long ago the streets were all arrangedfor ba >ugsweptw# ’ e p P raise tbaa bl ’ me . Iu addi tion to C< 

cannon, and the great sewers beneath for the transporta- X F 3 . F , , .. , 


5 in presence of the whole plantation. T 
erable horses and cattle were collected togetl 
le day following, tbe old barns and onthoni 
onsumed. On the next day he commanded t 


lution. An immense howl and outcry for mercy, mingled 
l promises of good behavior arose. The master at first 
eared immovable, but the pre-arranged intercession of the 
rseer finally induced him to relent, and allow them a furtbei 


cannon, and the great sewers beneath tor the transporta¬ 
tion of troops. Now that something is doing in the same 
way to spoil the garden of the Tuilleries, we say, Cet Em- 
perenr n’est pas Le Notre: the great gardener of Louis 
Qaatorze—this Emperor’s ancestor, as he claims the great 
Louis to have been. This claim for his own use of tbe 
property of the hospitals ($ 100 , 000,000 worth) is another 
of these stupendous inventions of which necessity is the 
mother. Yours truly, --“• 


housand and upward coming by railroad, other 


thousands came iu carriages and on foot, and thronged p i ety ove r their action, it was announced from the pulpit I 
the Grove with as fine an assembly of intelligent and tba( . tbe ob j ec t 0 f tbe Session iu passing their resolution 
noble people as America can furnish on any part of her wag not to exc ; ude anti-slavery— O, no 1—but “infi- 
territory. del i ty »[ 

Mr. Garrison by general accord, was called to preside. & ^ wM cha tte most 

This he did in his usual unostentatious and acceptable intelli J t and wortb meinbera of the Church witb wieb . 
manner. After reading some searching passages from D ' f „ infldp ,i tv » TM thev 


i assembly of intelligent and tbj 
an furnish on any part of her wa 


ms annonneed from the pulpit lightening and beneficent, with every a 


manner. After reading some searching passages fror 
the Hebrew prophets, exceedingly descriptive of th 
degeneracy and wickedness of the American nation, b 
presented two series of resolutions, which called forth th 


Tra National Anti-Slavery Standard of June 26th gtrongest sentiments of approbation from the meeting .„ agUating ag itating agitating.” And the 
copies from the Virginia Herald a statement, said to have generally. TheBe will doubtless be published, and I hope dQm , g jn gach . band8) and ’ tbe oanse of 
bees made on the authority of a “ reliable gentleman yoar rea ders may have an opportunity to see them. One guch bad baQds _ that the rasuU mQ8t be fav 
who has recently been North,” that “ the noted Anthony Bet waB baBe d upon the day, and the historical and actual f One true man is stronger than a di 


that the object of the Session in passing their resolution )i s tory, or poetry, or patriotism, or philanthropy, or r00 m one uight, and found half a dozen fellows who seemed to 
was not to exoiude anti-slavery— O, no!—but “infi- Christianity, or life or death, have sanctified and blessed, the S moneyL’’' '^What money l ”™! 1 asked?That ’quar- 

delity”! We cordially and respectfully invite the members and ter oa tbe table,” was ^tbe answer; “ the man that tellsi the 

This opened a new issue. It was charging the most friends of the American Anti-Slavery Society, the world ^^r^^aa^ever told a liela’my^ife/au™they' gave me the 
intelligent and worthy members of the Church with wish- a,er, to meet with ns at the close of the year (time and quarter.” 

ing to aid and abet the cause of “infidelity.” This they jlace named hereafter), to receive onr subscriptions, our Underground Railroad Operations.— ‘We learn 
would not endure, and one of their number corrected the good wishes and our thanks; and to unite with ns on an [™“““^"“ bt a d a ’ ™ b otmer ftum'"Malne > Mw ly 5 ng b a t 
pulpit on the spot I—calmly, courteously, yet firmly—and occasion which, as the end of one quarter of a century of p or t W'aliball, were arrested and examined before a magistrate 
that question, I understand, is now before the Session— labours and the beginning of another, will be of no ordi- m Chesterfield County, on Tuesday last, on Bnspk:iouth^t they 


Tyson—Roberts. —In Pbiladelp 
H. FarneBS, Samuel Tyson of that 
daughter of the late Hon. Jonathan 
Montgomery County, Pa. 


ia, Jane 23d. by Rev. Wm. 
ity, to Sarah H. Roberts, 
Roberts, of Upper Merlon, 


ierest and prospective significance j 


who has reoently been North,” that “ the noted Anthony 0e t waB based upon the day, and the historical and actual formgr Q ne t ’ ue m| 
Borns, a fugitive Blave, obtained in Boston only at the position of the land, in regard to its empty and shameful fQr ^ od . g witb bim _ 
point of the bayonet, and who was afterwards purchased boasts of liberty; the other upon several topics of present |( ' 

and tet free, is new in the Penitentiary of Massachusetts interest—among others upon the revival of the African 0116 11 8 . 8 

lor the crime of robbery.” slave trade, and the humiliating course recently taken by e ® a rnug o ria 

Anthony Burns happening to be now in Boston on free, the British Government, in yielding to the cowardly 8 U1 J> aD P l 1 
loneet business, the above item of slaveholding news, b i UB ter of our Government and Congress (including many “ a ® • aa ere °° u 


ie favorable to the Maria Weston Chapman, Lydia D. Parker, 


is stronger than a dozen hankers, Mary May, 

Louisa Losing, 

e Church has lately Eliza Lee Follen, 


“ reliable gentleman who has recently been 0 f the Republican members), touching the right of t 

Nath,” was shown to him. The free laugh he gave, and tion and B 0 ar ch, in case of vessels suspected of being Tmo^tbe^TchlrTes' 

wesungled pity and contempt he expressed for his tra- Mare-traders. Wendell Phillips lectnre 

facer was indeed a caution to all man-stealers South and T be speaking of the day was of the highest order of ex- 8 S „ . r m. , fb 

tt* lying abettors at the North. cellence. What else conld it be when the speakers were ^ a “ d on To us,amt L Overture and t 

Anthony Burns has been pursuing his studies at Ober- Wm. Lloyd Garrison,Wendell Phillips, Chas. C. Burleigh, aa * & hetomhern—for they serioi 

lb '^ utore recently at Fairmonnt, Ohio, under very Andrew T. Foss, Wm. W. Brown, and Parker Pillsbnry? 

cocooraging auspices, and gives promise of being abun- The latter, in a brief but sonl-stirring speech, denounced ^ ^ „ ‘ P „ ggc J ular „ 

7 tly abl « to take care of himself without fear or favor the false and deceptive courses practised by Republican J - 

», , w«**»r*w~.ks.p-~i— 

“keeping with the above, the Boston Journal of Jane York Tribune, upon the people—cheating them with , <T . A . „ . . , f . w . 


,j can But one of the “ agitators ” in the Church has lately Eliza Lee Follen, 

Q by been brought to trial for heresy and misdemeanor, found L. Maria Child, 
irdly gu’ity, anti decapitated—ecclesiastically. No charge was Henrietta Sargent, 
]any made, as there could not be, against his moral character, Anne Warren Westo: 

isita- but; be waB c °udemned for what they decided to be a Mary Gray Chapman, 


departure from their creed, and for a want of subserviency I Helen Eliza Garrison, 


this one— Sarah Shaw Russell, 
the “ Lost Frances Mary Robbins, 

iieaiers Doum auu Tne speaiang oi ine nay was oi ““ JZo Arts'” and on Toussaint L'Ouverlure, and that on Sunday ! Caroline Weston, 

_ cellence. a e se u° u 1 phas C Burleieh Was not that shocking in a Presbyterian church-member 1 Mary Willey, 

s studies at Ober- W m. Lloyd Garnson,Wendell Phillips, Chas C. ^Burleigh be ^ toli \ bem _ fo[ ^ gerious i ag]£ea him Sarah Blam S haw, 

Ohio, under very Andrew T. Foss, Wm. W Brown and Parker M«? theqQeBtion _ what m,. P billipB t s J jectB were ufor&and 1 Susan C. Cabot, 
se of being abun- The latter, In a brief but sonl-stimng speech, denounced H F „ J „ gubieBut === 


Eliza F. Eddy, 

Abby Francis, 

Sarah Russell May, 

Abby Kelley Foster, 
Sarah H. Southwick, 
Evelina A. S. Smith, 

Ann Rebecca Bra mhall, 
Augusta G. King, 
Elizabeth Yon Abmin, 
Anna Shaw Greene, 

Eliza H. Apthorp, 

Mattie Griffith, * 
Mary Elizabeth Sargent, 
Anne Langdon Alger. 


! ot holding a prayer-meetu 
the captain was carried b: 


The latter, in g p H —knew that they were to be “ secular ” subjects. But 

the false and deceptive icourses practised by Republican ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ big brother 

politicians, an y sue epu lea J _^_ and gigter communicants were also present to hear the 


PENNSYLVANIA ANTI-SLAVERY PAIR. 


also present to hear the Thb 0ommittee call upon tt 


«keeping with the above, the Boston Journal of June York Tribune, upon the people-cheating them with f The Committee ca 

sporting a visit of the Virginia Knight Tern- promises of service to Freedom, and beguiling them into .^ b f‘ a ’ 0 “ to iS deklt wftU f ° r the T-nty-thir. 

to the House of Correction at South Boston, calls all sorts of compromises and concessions to Slavery. The P informed But I « guess ” the “ powers phla m Deoember n 

a “ friendly recognition which took place speech of Wendell Phillips was one of great fervor and To those who ha- 

^faen several Colored Convicts, formerly residents of boldness. He urged with the greatest emphasis and in &at t One at a time probably produces agi- f^ fiXn^ To 

^od, and the Knights.” every light m which it could hu^^eHtheparamount ^ and they* fear outside anti-slavery infln- “ 'J” 

Ja these two newspaper scribblings together (the one duty of Massachusetts to assume her right (that right so ^ ^ wiU haye , great dea , aervl f i3 f , or ‘ be ^ 


:r faithful devotion to principle, mi 
tbe vigor and maturity of life, a g 
immunity.— Anti Slavery Bugle. 


936 Elias Richards. Weymouth, 

995 Lucy Osgood, Medford, 

992 R. Willard Sumner, Mattapan, 

992 Col. Benj. Botch, “ 

992 John C. Talbot, Milton, 

992 Wm. Davis, 

963 Bailey Birge, Northampton. 

992 James Humphrey, North Weymouth, 
953 Rev. John Moore, Yarmouth, 

992 Miss Catharine Robbins, Cambridge, 

1 988 Mrs. Chas. Goddard, Winchester, 

968 Seth Hunt, Northampton, 


,nd a half since, w newer iney are foj tbg Twenty-third Annual Fair, to be held in Philadel- CO mfort and welt¬ 
er are to be dealt with in any way, ph;a , q Deoember next . 1 “* treasure tm 

med. Bat I “ guess the powers Tq thoge wbo bave long labored in this department of plac ^ and form8 ; 
ttle cautious about trying another Anti . slavery work there is not need to speak of its value have departed, 
neat a time probably produces agi- aad gffleiency To otberB we would say, five us your XchTeTfirs? 
hey * fear outside anti-slavery influ- getv j ces fop tbe slave’s sake and for the eake of your own nation proved it 
ips, however, will have a great deal moha natures . Ea li s t with ns in laboring for the emanci- ^“‘“^“ibthe 
lope you wiU warn him of the mis- pation Qf one . geveQ th of yonr own countrymen from a inscription “ MA 
tyranny which European despots no longer tolerate. centre,. “ M- 
al of the suspected heretic a scene Let there be a genuine “ Revival ” of faith in the Right preservedi and d 

quite amusing, and in which the and of works of justice and mercy, blessing him that gives a ® es ^ d Q^ nd r 

me the accused. After he had put and bim tbat rece ives. Giddings’and Ca 


fal 611 f veral Colored Convicts, formerly residents of boldness. He urged with the greatest emphasis and in ^ ^ present. One at a time probably produces agi- 

Pat H ’ T the KQight3 -” 6Very light in I t t r d nbltZbt l tation enough ; and they * fear outside anti-slavery influ- 

from tf? W0 Dews P a P er ROribblings together (the one duty of Massachusetts to assume her right ( tba ‘ rl 8 bt 8 eDOe gome . Mr . PbmipB however, will have a great deal 
fafae South, and the other from the North), and they long claimed, but so villanously used b Y tte slaveho^ng and f wiu ^ bim of tbe 

t*conclusively the fraternal relations existing between states in Slavery’s service) of interpreting the Constitu- dQeg 

wo sections on the question of slavery. They are tion for herself-of declaring her purpose to make her t J . ... „ 


0 8ect ioas on the question of slavery. They are 
84 to produce the impression that the prominent 
ot of freedom at the North to those who have been 


n soil free from henceforth, to protect every man who Bat daring the trial of the suspected heretic a 


shall seek refuge there, and a 


allow a human occurred which w 


men of the old Pine Tree 
Tree in the centre, surreal 
iption “ MA.SATH.VSBTS 


Beverly.— This ancient and model New England 936 Miss E. A. Rogers, Morth Belleriea, “ 

. ,st of the qualities that tend to the 937 L. W. Kingsbury, Dedham, 

a pommunitv ia alao Tipli in interest- 937 E. Qai&Cy, “ ** 

of the pasu' Every now and then 937 Tho8 * T * Sherwin, “ “ 

Fhich bespeaks the antiqaity of the 99 £ Mrs. D. Kinney, Cloppville. “ 

tinff link with thn venerations tbat "2 Jos. Lyman, Esq., Jamaica Plain, “ 

iaj! ago, as Capt Lmuel Eudicott 922 Dea. B Blanchard, West Windham, N. H., 

den, he exhumed a piece of metal, Jonas Kempton, Nashua, 

I was a button. But a closer exami- 96* Edmund Tweedy, Newport, B. i., 

■emarkably weffpreserved and bright 988 Lauren Wetmore, Wolcotville, Ct., 
e Tree Shilling. O n one side lathe 994 Richard Andrews, Randolph, Yt., 

,unrounded by! double ring with The 982 Mar ba T. Ketchnm, Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 
a rts IN v • and on the other in tbe 399 William H. Bnrleigh, A.bany, “ 

^within the rings, “NEW ENG- 936 Mathias HntchinsonLedyard, “ 

is relic will undoubtedly be carefully 992 Jonathan Akin, Pawling, 

where it will be appreciated in after 988 Joseph Carpenter, Mamaroneck 


' kve « st the South is nernetration of crime and a home being to be taken from her borders into slavery. This accuser-in-ehief became the accused. After he had put and him that receives. Giddings andGapt. Eudioott.-Srtoi Register. 

^Penitential, ehe whv'this unmitigated falsehood Litton was greeted with loud and universal approbation- his weighty and solemn question in reference to attend- The products of the manufacturer and of the farmer, ^ Rejected DEVICE—The Detroit Board 1 of Edanr 
else, why this unmUigateaiaiseuoou position wasg _ FmK 1 P p™ ance udou Mr. PhilUps’s lectures, the Question came up with t.hriworks of skill andtaste, will be appropriate offer- tion have adopted the device of a seal to be used hereafter by 


, e Case of Anthony Barns by the Virginia Herald, and I He pronounced the man a KIDNAPPER, ii 
’“d, isolated reference to “ Colored Convicts, formerly spirit, who would not assent to this, and help 


. sots of Richmond,” by the Boston Journal t 
*> not a n.i._„ . .. . 


Massachusetts a truly free State. If such 


a KIDNAPPER, in fact and ance upon Mr. Phillips’s lectures, the question came up with thelworks of skill andtaste, will be appropriate offer- (.ion have adopted 
nt to this, and help in making whether he did not recommend to the County Commis- lngs to tbe cause. wMoh°w£ rejected 

State. If such a man were a sioners an intemperate man as a man of good moral char- There is need that the next Fair should surpass all pre- a de 50 r j pl i 0 n of fo: 


993 David Irish, Quaker Hill, 

992 Ruth Wing, Patterson, 

966 Rev. J. A. Todd, Tarrytown, 

992 David Wait, Copenhagen, 

965 Francis Thompson, Schenectady, 


than he who minister, then, said be, he is a clerical kidnapper; if a church- acter, and pray that he might 
been convicted member, he is a religious kidnapper; if a Republican, he is a spirits to be drunk on his pi 


a . tnon y Rums more of a man than ne wno minister , wen, saia ue, ul. a» a u 
ofv . bim 88 property ? Or he who has been convicted member, he is a religious kidnap 
false witness against him ? And those “ Colored Republican kidnapper, in league 
faedf 18 ’ f ° rmerl J residents of Richmond,” now con- and the souls of men, and 
l e J/. ° r t!le commission of offences which are indeed but deserved abhorrence. But it 
ate tT * 16 offsbo °ts from the Upas of American slavery, this speech. Such an idea of 
dejt- not leBa criminal than those present white resi- phic report can convey, with 
ch iIdre 0f Richmond who daily steal men, women and you will, doubtless, be able, 


dent I vious ones in pecuniary results ; for the 
ning I t b at the tmmpettcall of the Abolitionists 


i rejected by the Board, but which Th 
ion of for the benefit of School Board 
i, who may not be so fortunate as to h 


Colored tZiblkan kidnapper, in league with the dealers in’ slaves the tables upon him, much to bis discomfiture, for be conld i ouder aQd i ouder above the din of the political arem 
uoiorea ixepu tea _ ' ■*„ Lot denv the soft impeachment—the documents being and the controversies of ecclesiastical organizations. 


How unmindful he was of the pro- Sarah Pugh, 
in glass-houses,” Ac. Sat I only Harriet D. Purvis, 


^My 1085 Wbo baTe consciences not yet e 
I(reaching, North or South, answer. 


in- and the souls of men, and to be held up as such' to not deny me sou 8 „ Jn conlroveli 

at deserved abhorrence. Bat it is in vain to try to describe present to prove it. How unmindful he was of the pro- Sarah Pugh, 

-y this speech. Such an idea of it as an accurate phonogra- verb, “ they who live in glass-houses, Ac. But I only Harejiet D. Pub 

si- nhie report can convey, with the aid of printers’ types, design to state facts without much comment. Whether Lucretia Mott, 

nd you will, doubtless, be able, in time, to give to yonr the honorable gentleman will be triedi or not for his Lydia Gillingb 

The voice the tone, the eye, the soul-these offence, is doubtful, for he is sound in faith. Sarah A. McKu 


990 Mrs. Carter, 

) sum- 862 W. J. Scott, Montreal 
er lap, 925 Dr. J. Grimes, Boontc 
right, ggs Rev. O. B. Frothingln 


readers. The voice, the tone, the eye, the soul-these 
yet seared by pro- cannot so easily be made to speak from your columns, 
iwer. w. o. n. But tbere wer e other speakers. There was Rev. Mr. 

Bassett, pastor of a Church in the City of Washington, 
— who made a brief and telling speech, very encouraging 


Here is the form of excommunication which was read Maria M. Davis, 


Eev. Mr. from the pulpit on Sunday, June 20th : Clementine R. Joh: 

ishin'eton “ Whereas F. G. hath been, by sufficient proof, convicted Margaret A. Grisc 

‘J of errors in faith and offences in practice, therefore, in the Anna Shoemaker, 

couraging name &Qd by the authority of the Lord Jesus Christ I Ajjby 


enard to the progress of freedom of thought and speech pttmounee him to be excluded from the communion of the BT 
g _national caDital. Mr. Bassett spoke Church.” bARAH L. Child, 


thl ^° 8 ^ a ’. t be HungarlanTrefugee, who was rescued I in our slavery-cursed na ^ oaa l ?*^pL"esDeeted ffriend^M^ I 


iQg ra ^ "* u! 3 b iian authorities in 185d, by Oommanaer 
fadlgg*®’ pf the United States Navy, died recently in very 


fake thaw Xtis not t™e that he is going to France to 
feel a b i t “ aperor ’s offer into consideration. He does not 
to o, ak e t0 leav e his engrossing studies even long enough 
6 a visit to his aged mother in Switzerland, 
of Z ia Vf - Phllleo, of Suffleid. Ct., died on the 30th ult. 


Garrison. Being in Boston, and hearing much 
twaddle there, he had vented his wish to meet v 


practice ” Eveline Supples, 

b, but such Martha A.' Galvin, 


md fearless heretics. “ Oh, you will find many on Sunday! circulating Mr. Mayo’s 


istical misdemeanors as hearing Wendell Phillips Rebecca Plumly, 


revivals, Elizabeth Cahm, 


„ iJL, v h e went thither, and found not only “made and provided,” the clergyman officiating gave EmmaPabkei 
, the great her«iarch himself.” He “ warning to the people to avoid all unnecessary inter- Elizabeth M. Davis 

8 er ’ •• “ grasp of his hand, course with him who is cast out,” Once they would have abah Kendebdin , 


watched him closely, and neither 
the expression of his eye, the tone 


tbe emotions of his heart, could 
The worst aDd only fatal heresy, 


d, of Suffleid, Ct., died on the 30th ult. heart. He found nt 


h e tone of his voice, nor yet in been tol 
could he discover any heresy, does mot 
.eresy, said Mr. B., is that of the But y 
it in Mr. Garrison. presump 


kook o f h Be suc °9eded well in his literary writings. A was that three of the speaker, 


peculiar fact concerning the speaking at this meeting slavery organize 
, , -4, „ 7 .. -onnncr men and new taming some ex< 


been told to do something worse with him. The world Susan W. Shaw, 
does move. Huldah Justice, 

Bat what presumption is here manifest—and what Martha Cabman, 
presumption aud arrogance also 1 A minister of a pro- 


Maby Grew, 

Margaret J. Burleigh, 
Elizabeth Gay, 
Rosanna Thompson, 
Maria Conklin, 

Sarah Peirce, 

Martha Kimber, 

Mary Shaw, 

Janette Jackson, 
Rachel Wilson, 

Marian Jane Mitchell, 
Caroline Wise, 

Emily W. Taylor, 
Rebecca S. Hart, 

Lydia White, 

Elizabeth Magee, 
Elizabeth J. Lewis, 
Maroaretta Forten, 
Hannah L. Stickney, 
Mary T. Stickney, 
Gulielma M. Jones. 


pant. Younker, saltier-wise; Motto, ‘ Strike, but bear 1 
We learn that a rencontre recently occurred 0 
Paseo, the public drive of Mexico, between au Eoglii 
named Bnohanan and Mr. John Forsyth, Jr., son of the 
cican minister. Young Forsyth repelled some offensive 
liarity of the Englishman, to whioh the latter made an 
ing rejoinder, whereupon the former made a demonsl 
at the Englishman, and a collision took place. They 


I Mrs. 8. B. Shaw, S 
Mrs. Daniel Trimb 
Mrs. Caroliue M. S 


fleeted in Wesley Church, Phila., 


man with his whip-finding that g. Brown , 

irsary on horseback, dismounted I j ogepb Moore, 


Receipts for quarter ending June 30. 


and, drawing his knife, started at the Englishman, who pre 
pitately fled, Forsyth after him, umil a number of gentlem 
interfered, and begged him to desist, as the Pasco was n 
a proper place for fighting .—Charleston Mercury, 25 th ult. 

Progress of “Fanaticism” in Rhode 
Providence. June 18, 1858.-A straw may indicate w yon ^ 


John Power, 

Samuel Shipley, 

Alban Cutler, 
Philadelphia Female A. 


10 00 E. N. Hallowell, 
1 00 Abby Goodwin 
■ A. Mandersou, 


Y. E. Watkins (Col.), 75 81 

Wm. Lloyd, 5 01 

Elizabeth Vanghan, 6 01 

Hannah Darlington, 5 (jl 


3. Newlin Peirce 
Standard, 

Sarah PuOH.Trei 


imel a Church—though 


Sgttial Ifatm 


^iti 0l| g ? ■ rwice Married,” has gone through several comers to oui 
Monthly i; 6re . an ^ a ^ r °ad. His Btory in the Atlantic nounced, ana 
fa hi 3 jn’ Als in by Marriage,” was never finished, owing their words pr 


were young men and net 

through several comers to our platform—none of '' dlc ™ naespec ted as the Lord Jesus Christ ”! It is impious; and the inherited 
in the Atlantic nonnee , an w ose appearance Martyn of ignorance of dark ages is the only plea that even charity 

. _. „ . l, er county), now a student of Brown University, and movers against the rejected member have belong on 


excommunicate a Christian reformer “ by the 
the Lord Jesus Christ ”1 It is impious ; and 
ignorance of dark ages is the only plea that 


A plausible epithet, whost 


Uornt k° ng > a “thor of « Pictures of Slavery,” says cester Coonty), u«w “hn^h’in Natick. I the si de of rum and slavery, and 
dttb «re Z K v‘ dependm l ’ is aboat t0 remove his family to Eev. Mr. Bow e , . . and human progress—ever “ resistini 


t t0s : N ;Y. “His health is precarious, and in the Their remarks were heard with the deepest attention, M 
8 6e Paration from his wife and children, he is followed by warm applause. Mr Haywood’s speech w, 
H ‘ Dg t0 faave them iu the barbarous society of slave- the most extended, and was a truly remarkable specim. 


averv and the most active foes of will carry in their minds tbe weight ot a judicial decision b 
a very, and the most a A well . t d pbra se outstrips the slower processes of f 

n> and human progress—ever “resisting the Holy Ghost, as logiC) anfl acc0 m p ii 8 hes in the impudence of stratagem, 1 1 
sh was manifest in the causes of Temperance and Freedom, with Ethan Allen’s at Ticonderoga, what no force of rea- j c 
■cimen the most persistent efforts. But they trust in “ the right- soning alone could ever achieve.” 

vivid eousness of Christ ’’—the imputed righteousness of Christ I The Observer’s testimony is entitled to great 
’satire- No wonder. But unless they repent, their pro-slavery, since for thirty years it has diligently practie 


O T S uch are the persecuting proclivities of slavery of rapid flow of thought, clear and fluent utterance, vivid 
Lo “S fa expatriated-telling the truth is a crime and witty illustration, with keen yet not ill-natured satire-1 
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« want something to read." 

Next to “ going out to play," there is nothing so im¬ 
portant to many children, moat children I may say, as 


getting something to read. After a certain age, and the 
attainment of a certain amount of scholarship, almost 
every child begins to “ read to itself”—it may be omni- 
vorously— perhaps in a very trifling manner and degree : 
a child who does not read at all, and does not like read¬ 
ing of some sort or other, is almost an anomaly nowa¬ 
days, at least among what we proudly term “ the educated 
classes.” 

It is curious to trace the rise, progress and develop¬ 
ment of this branch of education, informal and uncon- ’ 
Bcious, yet which, more than any others, influences the 
miud, character and disposition of a growing-up child. 
I sjieak not of prodigies or precocious geniuses, but of 
ordinary boys and girls, just waking up to think about— 
Dot themselves—they rarely trouble their little heads with 
sell-contemplation, and it is a very bad sign if they do— 
but the wonderful world they have come into;_ about 
which their chief sentiment is an insatiable curiosity. 

No one can spend half a day in the company c 
moderately intelligent child, if only arrived at the age of 
“ What’s dat ? ” “ What zu doin’ ? ” “ What zu dot in zu 


pottet 1 ” without remarking what an extraordinary pecu¬ 
liarity of the infant mind is this same curiosity. “ Little 


people should not want to know everything “ Little 
people should learn not to ask questions ’’—wise axioms 
of our grandmothers 1 but I trust we are learning to deal 
more wisely with our little people. To the contemplative 
mind, there is something solemn, almost awful, in this 
ardent desire to know, beginning with the six-months’ 
old babe who stretches uncertain fingers to its mother’s 
bright neck-ribbon, or screams because it is not allowed 
to catch hold of the flame of the candle. A psychologist, 
moralizing over the mysteries of our being, might per¬ 
haps see therein one of the strongest natural proofs of the 
soul’s immortality. 

I have often thought it might be useful if people would 
take the trouble to recall and jot down their own expe¬ 
riences of this craving after knowledge—this unquenchable 
thirst which is only allayed by reading. And, just as one 
experience out of many, which may rouse thoughtful 
elders to reflect a little on their own youth, in the dealing 
with that mysterious piece of God’s handiwork, as yet 
unspoiled by man—a child—I shall here set down a few 
recollections about our reading and our books when we 
were children. 

In those days, juvenile literature was very different 
from what it is now; there were no children’s publishers, 
making it their speciality to furnish the ravenous youth¬ 


ful maw with the best species of aliment, employing excel¬ 
lent authors to chronicle Dr. Birch and his Young 


Friends, Grandmamma's Pockets, and Good-natured 
Bears; and illustrating Cinderella and The While Cat 
with almost as good art as then adorned the walls of the 
Royal Academy. Even the cheap periodicals now lit¬ 
tering about every house, and to be picked np by every 
child on every parlor-table, had not then begun their 
career. No Illustrated News —no Punch—no Household 
Words —no Chambers’s Journal: only a month’s-old 
magazine, ot accidental newspaper, chiefly provincial- 


for we were provincial children—reached our eager hands. 
And even this species of fugitive literature was limited; 
we were not rich, had no large domestic library, nor did 
we live in a reading community. I only remember three 
houses where it was grand to go to tea, because—you 
were sure fit getting a book to read. But this is fore¬ 
stalling. 

Does any one call to mind his or her first book? The 
very first time when, arrived a step above c,a,t, cat, and 
d,o,g, dog, some straDge volume, not the spelling-book, 
was taken in hand and blundered over, sticking at all the 
hard words, which were either puzzled out or skipped 
altogether, as character or talents impelled ? Fairly got 
into, what a wonderful thing it was! A book—some¬ 
thing interesting—something which out of its tame black 
and white pages could afford an enjoyment, intangible 
certainly, involving nothing to eat, or drink, or play with, 


?et exquisitely real, substantial, and satisfying, as nothing 
nad ever beeD before. 

Of my first book I have the strongest impression, still. 
It was The Robins —by Mrs. Sherwood, I fancy, but am 
not sure, never having beheld it since the age of six. It 
lent me by a playmate of seven, and accompanied by 
gift of a little black top. The top I cherished—, 


modem publisher has ever disinterred and revived in a 
cheap edition that charming old book, with its bona-fide 
simplicity of detail, its exquisite picture of the solitary 
island where Seaward and bis Eliza are wrecked, and live, 
a la Crusoe and Mrs. Crusoe—during the first years oft 
their married life ; where they afterwards found a colony ; 
then, returning to England, bask in the favor of King 
George and Queen Caroline, and become Sir Edward and 
Lady Seaward ; though sometimes less happy, as the 
reader feels, than the young pair cast away on that 
lovely, lonely Pacific island. 

The Pacific seas gained another charm for us when 
somewhat about this era we lighted on G. L. Craik’s 
New Zealanders. Every many-vowelled polysyllable 
Dame, every grim countenance therein, was familiar to 
us as those of our brethren and companions. Much we 
lamented that tattoo and paint, mats and war-clubs, were 
not the customary costume of youthful Britons; and to 
live in a hut, and squat round a baked pig, seemed to us 
preferable to any civilized notions about houses and din¬ 
ners. As it wjs, the sole thiDg left to us was to practise 
drinking out of a calabash, holding the—for calabash, 
read mug—high up, at arm’s-length, in the approved New’ 
Zealand fashion. I should be sorry to confess how manv 


I know they comprised fact and fiction, provender solid 
aDd light, classical and unclassical, and that their quan¬ 
tity was enormous; that they set us fairly afloat on the 
-reat sea of literature, which, thenceforward, never bad a 


Of course, individual tastes developed rapidly. Soience, 
from a bias, became a steadily progressing knowledge; 
art, from a mere fancy, grew into a passion ; and imagi¬ 
native and romantic tendencies sprung up full-grown, as 
it were in a day. Our range of novel-reading comprised 
everything we could lay hands upon ; Scott, Bulwer, Mrs. 
Opie Miss AusteD, and a writer whom we knew nothing 
about, but that he was almost as funDy as his name, which 
was “ Boz ” I also remember our picking up the first 
number of a serial which we, already beginning to be 
critical, considered rather dull, and the characters de¬ 
cidedly unpleasant: it was entitled Vanity Fair. Of in¬ 
ferior romances, the amount of trash we consumed was 
something past reckoning ; but, like all literary rubbish, 
it slipped out of our heads as fast as ever it was “ shot ” 
into them We never took any harm from it that 1 am 


sorry to confess how maDy 
times we soaked our pinafores through and through, be¬ 
fore this art was attained in perfection. 


Captain Cook’s Voyages, and his Geography, in two 
thick quartos, with maps and engravings innumerable, 
came in also, to confirm the mania for all things pertaining 


to the southern seas, which lasted a long time,and may have 
influenced the family fortunes more than was dreamed of. 


the gift of a little black top. The top 
whipped affectionately for years—and have got some¬ 
where still, in memory of a warm heart that death only 
could ever have made cold ; but the book was slighted ; 
until, casually opening it one day, I found I could read. 

It was—for the edification of my readers who know it 
not—the summer’s history of a pair of robin-redbreasts, 
taken from the robin side ; in fact, what I may call the 
bird’s-eye view.of the subject. Vitally interesting were 
all their domestic proceedings, from the building of the 
nest in the ivy wall to the successive appearance—equal¬ 
ling in importance the arrival of “ our baby ”—of four 
young birds, Robin, Dicky, Flapsy, and Pecksy. As T 
write down their names, how the idea comes back 1 eat 
as strongly individualized as any featherless bipeds I ev( 
knew. Robin, the eldest, a brave, generous, harum- 
scarum bird, who, determined not to be taught to fly, but 
to teach himself, came to grief and a broken wing, was 
unable to return to tbe nest, and had to subsist for the 
rest of the summer under a dock-leaf—a “ shocking exam¬ 
ple ’’—fondly tended by his amiable sister Pecksy ; Dicky 
and Flapsy—far less interesting characters—who were 
always allied in either mischief or pleasure, never did any¬ 
thing naughty or good; and the two elderly birds,Ex¬ 
ceedingly moral and parental, who, nevertheless, to my 
surprise, contentedly turned the young ones adrift, left the 
nest, and subsisted for the winter on the crumbs of the 
family who owned the garden. 

This family, with enormously big faces, head et pratmrea 
nihil, portrayed in the frontispiece, looking'in at tbe nest, 
were quite secondary characters. The bird-life was all 
in all. Such a glorious sense it gave of the delight of 
living under ivy-leaves, and being fed with a worm on a 
bright summer morning; of learning to fly, and then 
wandering at ease from tree to tree, receiving occasional 
moral lessons about guns, traps, and the duty of not rob¬ 
bing overmuch the protecting family. Memory may have 
exaggerated and put much in the book that was not there, 
but the general impression is ineffaceable. Even now, when 
every morning I meet that graceful, gentlemanly old 
robin, who looks at me for a moment with his shy, bright 
eye, and then hops away under a gooseberry-bush, I often 
think: “ My little friend, can you be any descendant of 
those familiar friends of mine, far back in distant ages, 1 
who lived—scarcely in paper and printer’s ink—but in a 
real garden, in a real nest under an ivy-wall.” 

The Robins must have been our very first era in litera¬ 
ture. Our next was Sindbad the Sailor, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Jack the Giant-killer —not elegantly got up, 
but coarsely printed in paper-covers, with “ cuts ” instead 
of “ plates.” Extraordinary cuts some of them were—as, 
seeing one of the same editions lately, I found out. 
Vividly it recalled all the rest: Crusoe seeing the foot¬ 
prints in the sand, Crusoe and his man Friday; Sindbad 
carried up by the roc, Sindbad put into the open coffin 
and let down into the funereal cave ; also Jack, sitting 
genteelly at table with the ugliest of giants, who it 
was half-feared might “ frighten ” us ; but, bless you 1 
we were never frightened at anything of that sort. We 
had do nursemaid to tell us horrible tales of “ Bogie ” and 
the “ Black Man ”—all we ever heard or learned for the 
first seven years of our lives came direct from the fountain¬ 
head—the fountain of all tenderness, and safety, and 
loving-kindness. In this, our poverty was more blessed 
than if we had been heirs to 


When Coromandel's ships return from Indian seas. 

This reminds me that in our earlier days we thought 
very little of poetry. Nobody ever bothered us with Dr. 
Watts’s Hymns, or any hymos at all—nor crammed our 
poor little brains with cam words and phrases of which 
the ideas were either totally incomprehensible or received 
in a form so material as to be either ludicrous or profane. 
Accidentally we lighted on “The Busy Bee,” “Hush, 
my Babe, lie still, and slumber,” took a fancy to them, 
and learned them by heart; also, many of the Original 
Poems for Children—Miss Aikin’s, I believe—which 
have been tbe delight of generations. But we never 
meddled with religious poetry, nor were set to learn it as 
a task, any more than the Bible-4he book of books— 
which we all read aloud reverently, verae by verse, elders 
and youngers alternately, every Sunday evening. 

For our secular reading, out of lesson-time, we were 
obliged to depend on ourselves. The treat of being read 
to wa3 quite impossible in our busy household. There¬ 
fore, possessing what is now called in grand phrase “ a 
healthy animalism ”—which I take to mean the ordinary 
sanitary state of most children who are neither physicked 
nor “ codied ”—we gave the largest portions of our ener¬ 
gies to play, and, with the exceptions mentioned, were 
rather indifferent to books. Gradually, however—on wet 
days and long winter evenings—we began to want some¬ 
thing to read—somethiog real; for we were wakening up 
to the conviction that roe3 were not as common as spar¬ 
rows, and that tbe Liliputian which some of us longed to 
find and be a most loving Glumdalclitch to was not likely 
to be picked up in our field, or any field. In short, we 
wanted facts. 

And here came in a book-,Which I have 
to be as fabulous as Robinson Crusoe itself, but which 
then we entirely credited— Rolandi’s Travels round the 
World Its hero, with bis companions—the naturalist, 
the man of science, the doctor—who, I recollect, had a 
most unmedical propensity for eating—with all their 
adventures, were an inexhaustible delight. Earnestly we, 
Wed to penetrate to the interior of that marvellous 
Africa the map of which, so often consulted by us prior 


cSasbUne, 6 ?mere V blank—a^circumstance probablyallthe 
safer for our veracious Rolandi. ■ r h „ 

Another book of adventure, which likewise 1 have 
never seen since, and whioh maturer wisdom is s 
to recognize as fiction, was Miss Porters Narrative. of\ 
Sir Edward Seaward. Strange that no enterprising 


To this day, both to those of us who have seen it and 
those who have not, there lingers a curious charm about 
that antipodean hemisphere, with its strange plants, 
strange animals, strange stars, strange skies : its myste¬ 
rious, half-known continents, and its solitary coral islands 
starting up from the depths of undiscovered seas. 

This was our sole bit of romance. Compared with 
what I have since heard of other people’s childhood, ours 
seems the most matter-of-fact imaginable. We lived in 
a new manufacturing district, where was not a trace of 
legendary lore; and we must have been quite “ old ” 
children before we ever heard about ghosts or fairies. 
Also, our elders and superiors, though extremely well 
edupated, happened to have a far stronger bias towards 
science, mathematics, and general solid knowledge, than 
towards art or the poetical side of literature. The first 
bit of real art I ever remember to have got hold of was 
Flaxmao’s Homer —beloved still as the key-note of what 
has been tbe pleasant music of a lifetime—but I am now 
writing of books, not pictures. It stirred me up to the 
study of the Iliad and Odyssey: these two, with Thom¬ 
son’s Seasons and Young’s Night Thoughts —after I had 
conquered a great dislike to the frontispiece, representing 
a gentleman sitting at night in his study, and Death, a 
Skeleton with scythe and hour-glass, coming to hold with 
him a little cheerful conversation—constitute the only 
poetry-books I have any distinct recollection of. 

Nobody else studied them : the family bent was all 
towards science. Many books of the era come to mind : 
Endless Amusements —which would have deserved its 
name, save for the unfortunate fact that the experiments 
therein would have cost the whole domestic income—the 
Boy’s Own Book and the Boy’s Book of Science. This 
latter was thumbed over from morning till night—as may 
be discovered if its relics be ever exhumed for the benefit 
of its owner’s descendants—but I myself never got further 
than the illustrations, which were very pretty and artistic, 
and consisted of little fat nude boys busy over a blow¬ 
pipe, or an electrical machine, or a series of mysterious 
phials. I admired them much, but thought the little fel¬ 
lows looked rather cold, and wondered if it were always 
necessary to conduct scientific experiments without one’s 
clothes. * 

At this period, we took to book-borrowing, in which 
our chief trouble was that benevolent friends would lend 
us “childish” books. One of us, the little one, still re¬ 
calls haviDg Sandford and Merlon thus foisted upon him, 
which he rejected; when beiDg told to go and choose 
what he liked, he returned with Braude's Chemistry, Mrs. 
Marcet’s Conversations, Ure’s Dictionary of Arts and 
Sciences, or something else of the kind, which alone he 
considered “ interesting.” 

To this I attribute our indifference to MiS3 Edgeworth, 
Mrs. Barbauld, and other excellent writers for children, 
that we read them at too late an age, when we wanted 
to know about men, womeD, and things in general. Thus, 
I remember luxuriating in Goldsmith’s dry school-histo¬ 
ries ; having a personal friendship for Themistocles and 
Epaminondas, a familiar acquaintance with all the old 
Romans, and a passionate pity for Charles I., which made 
me dream over and over again, for years, of his taking 
refuge in our house, my putting him into the cupboard 
or up the chimney, then dismissing him to safety with an 
infinitude of blessings, caresses and tears. After this, 
what were Harry and Lucy, Rosamond, and the Parents' 


And here I would fain say a word about our experi¬ 
ence of what are termed “ improper ” books. We never 
had any, although we were allowed to read ad libitum 
everything that came in our way ; for a very simple rea¬ 
son—the guardians of our morals put everything really 
hurtful quite out of our way. No tabooed volumes; no 
paves torn out, nor—as I have heard of an excellent 
paterfamilias doing—marked in the margin, “Not to be 
read,” which seems a good deal to expect limn any juve¬ 
nile self-denial. Our elders never exacted from us any¬ 
thing they did not require from themselves: any species 
of literary provender wholly unfit for our youthful diges¬ 
tion was either never known by us to be in the house or 

_better still—was never brought into the house at all. 

The only instance of prohibition or hesitation that I ever 
remember was the Vicar of Wakefield (why, I cannot to 
this day discover), which, probably from some advice of 
les 3 wise friends, was laid on the top shelf of the book-1 
cupboard with, “ Better read it when you are a little 
older.” I gazed at it longingly for some weeks, theD 
climbed up, and read the first twenty pages or so—for I 
did not find it interesting enough to read further—stand¬ 
ing perched on tbe back of a chair. 

Sbakspeare even—that great difficulty of parents—was 
freely allowed ; but no one took advantage of the permis¬ 
sion except myself, and I did not care much for him, 
except for the purely imaginative plays, such as the Tem¬ 
pest, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Winter's Tale. 
Still, I must have read him all through, for I scarcely 
remember the time when I did not know Shakspeare— 
but I understood him very little for a great many years. 
As for seeing any evil in him, I would as soon have 
thought of seeing it in tbe Bible, which, not to speak 
irreverently of the Holy Word, contains a good deal that 
the fastidious delicacy of the present day might consider 
" not exactly proper for children.” 

Therefore, if individual experience may be allowed to 
say so, I do think that with children brought up in a vir¬ 
tuous, decorous home, where, “ to the pure, all things are 
pure,” the best plan is to exclude entirely all glaring 
coarsenesses and immoralities, but especially immoralities, 
for the tone of a book hasnfar more influence than its 
language; and Don Juan has done incalculably more 
harm than the grossest"phraseology of Christian-hearted, 
moral, though rude-tongued Shakspeare. Afterwards, 
let the young creatures read everything, and take their 
chance. In that evil world which one sickens at their 
ever knowing, and yet they must know it and fight 
through it, as their Maker ordains, or He would never 
have put them into it, the best safeguard is, not total 
ignorance of vice, but the loDg habitual practice and love 
of virtue. 

Into that world—across the enchanted 8cean of which 
our pilot was the benevolent bookseller, who, I trust, 
under this anonymous, and through the oblivion of years, 
may yet recognize his own good deed—we children 
quickly passed. Therein, our readings, like our doings, 
concern nobody but ourselves, so that I will no longer 
continue the chronicle. 


To one writer of this class, now almost forgotten, I 
must make an exception. Few books in all my life have 
ever done me so much good—the true aim of all good 
books—as Mrs. Holland’s. Simple, natural, neither 
dragging the young mind down to its supposed level, 
which it has already got far beyond, nor burdening it 
with dry morality, or, what is worse, religious cant, yet 
breathing throughout the true spirit both of religion and 
morality, her stories for young people, such as the Cler- 

tnimnn’s Widow. Wind. Farmer, and .Son of a. Genius. 


gyman’s Widow, Blind Farmer, and Son of a Genius, 
deserve to live as long as there are any youDg people to 
read them. 

Writers for children are too apt to forget how uncom¬ 
monly “sharp” is the little public they‘have to deal 
with ; how, whatever be its own voluntary make-believes, 
it is quick as lightning to detect and spurn any make-be¬ 
lieve in grown-up people, especially when meant to take 
in its small self. Hypocritical goodness, impossible self- 
denial, it rejects at once, as it does pictures of life where 
the moral is incessantly intruding, where the bad child is 
always naughty, and the good child never does anything 
wrong, where the parents are paragons of superlative 
wisdom and faultless perfection, and every action good or 
bad immediately meets its reward. Such tales are not 
of the least value, because they are not life—they are not 
true. Give a child as much of fancy and imagination as 
ever you choose—in fairy tale, legend, and the like— 
which it will play with like toys, and take no harm from; 
but, in Heaven’s name, respect in It that instinct which 
comes direct from HeaveD, and never in word or writing, 
in teaching or in conduct, set before it as reality that 
Which is not true. 

About this stage in our juvenile history, a remarkable 
fact occurred. Our next door neighbor began taking in 
° periodical—a large, small-printed folio sheet, with more 

reading ” in it than any newspaper, entitled Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal. How we used to rush in on Satur¬ 
day afternoons to borrow it, and rush off again to some 
corner, where it could be read in quiet 1 How we hid it, 1 
and squabbled over it!—what tears it cost, what re¬ 
proofs!—till at last, as the only chance of peace, the 
Journal was forbidden ever to enter the house; conse¬ 
quently, we read it in the garden. I am afraid—I know 
—we were very naughty; but the thirst for reading was 
now becoming uncontrollable in all of us. I can recall, 
spite of the guilty conscience with which I handled this 
grand bone of contention, what exquisite delight there 
was in hiding it under my pinafore, or under a big stone, 
till I could devour it in secret; how, even yet, I can see 
clearly the shape, form and type of some of the articles, 
such as the leader entitled “ The Downdraught,” and the 
bit of poetry beginning, 

Pretty PoUy Partan, she wan a damsel gay- 

little, how little thinking that I should ever be confessing 
this in the pages of the same Journal 1 

But all this while, in none of us had germinated, ii_ 
any shape, the romantic element. With me it first 
sprouted, I believe, not through anything I read, but 
through being read to, myself and my favorite companion, 
during one summer, and at intervals several other sum¬ 
mers and winters. Dim as a dream are those readings, 
chosen wisely by one who knew better than most what 
children’s tastes were, and especially what sort of tastes 
we two had. Fragments out of unknown books, Mary 
Howitt’s poems and tales, Mrs. Austen’s German trans¬ 
lations, Shakspeare, Scott, Chaucer—old ballads and 
modern verses—a heterogeneous mixture, listened to on 
sunshiny mornings, with the rose-scent in the hedges, aDd 
tbe birds hopping about on the grass-plot; or on winter 
evenings, rocking in the American rocking-chair, in the 
snug little school-room, which neither we nor our children 
— ever likely to revisit more. Dim as a dream, I sav, 


am ever uaeiy to revisit more. JDim as a dream, I say, 
but sweet as anything in my whole childhood remains the 
grateful remembrance of these readings aDd the voice that 
read; which, to this day, when enjoying the ineffable 
luxury of sitting sewing and listening to a book, seems to 
me about the pleasantest voice of any woman’s I 
heard. 

The next epoch I have to chronicle was the grand 
turning-point of our childhood—the literary crisis of our 
lives. One fatal winter, we, whose doors sickness had 
rarely or never entered, caught successively measles, 
hooping-cough, and chicken-pox, and never went out to 
play again till the sprmg. Then, shut up in a few small 
rooms, weary, sickly, and cross—not dangerously ill, but 
ill enough to be a burden to ourselves, and a plague to 
one another, what could we do to pass the heavy time 
away ? What was to become of us ? 

I really do not know what would have become of us— 
so far as temper was concerned—had it not been for the 
interference of a benign providence, in the shape of the 
bookseller of the town, who granted us free range of his 
circulating library. To him and to his “ young man”— 
getting an old man now, I conclude—who took the trou¬ 
ble of selecting our books, changing them as often or let¬ 
ting us keep them as long as ever our fancy chose; who 
was as patient and good-natured with us poor sick chil¬ 
dren as if we bad been the grandest paying subscribers— 
I hereby offer—should this Journal lie on his counter, as 
probably it will—our warmest gratitude. It may be a 
hint to other book-lenders, less mindful of the cravings of 
reading-children; and it is a relief to our minds thank- 
tuily to confess that much of what any of us has ever 
been,,or may be, is owiDg to that “ winter of our discon- 
made snob “ glorious summer ” by this unlimited 


supply of books. 

What they consisted of, it is impossible to enumerate. I 


It will, however, have served some purpose if, in its 
literal facts, it carries any suggestions to either reading-1 
children or their parents, during what may be called the 
cacoethes legends; when toys delight not, plays weary, 
playmates are quarrelled with, and the sole cry from 
morning till night is, “I want something to read.”— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


THE DANDELION. 

Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold, 

First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have iound, 

Which not the rich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth—thou art more dear to me 
Than all the prouder summer blooms may be. 


Nor wrinkled the lean bi... 

Of age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease; 

’Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters n< 


To rich and poor alike with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, hat pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 
Thou art my tropics aud mine Italy; 

To look at thee unlocks a warmer clime; 

The eyes thou givest me 
Are in the heart, and heed not space or time; 

Not in mid June the golden cuirassed bee 
Feels a more summer-like, warm ravishment 
In the white lily's breezy tent, 

His conquered Sybaris, than I, when first 
From the dark green thy yellow circles burst. 
Then think I of deep shadows on the grass-- 
Of meadows where in snn the cattle graze. 
Where, as the breezes pass, 

The gleaming rushes lean a thousand ways— 

Of leaves that slumber in a cloudy mass, 

Or whiten in the wind—Of waters blue 
That from the distance sparkle through 
Some woodland gajj—and of a sky above, 


Where one white cloud like a stray lamb doth move. 
My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The Bight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 

Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 

And I, secure in childish piety, 

Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day t« my untainted r --- 
'—id flowers and I wet 


When birds at 


■e happy peers. 

How like a prodigal doth nature seem, 

When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 

•Thou teaehest me to deem 
More sacredly of every human heart, 

Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 

Did we but pay the love we owe 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God’s book. 

James Russell Lowell. 


ABOARD THE JAPAN, WHALER. 


Early one morning, in the Eastern seas, when I was 
a youngster, we sighted a shoal of whales, at some little 
distance. Instantly the boats were lowered; and, as 
usual, an animating chase commenced. I was in the 
mate’s boat. After a half hour’s pull, the mate contrived 
to strike one of the whales, and make us fast. But the 
huge monster no sooner felt the barbed iron in his back, 
than off he went at a speed of not less than twenty miles 
hoar, dragging the boat after him. In a very short 
e we all but lost sight of oar ship, and of the other 
boats that had accompanied us ; the former appearing on 
the distant horizon like a fluttering bird on tbe wing, 
while the latter, if seen at all, were only discernible by a 
knowledge of their last position. It was no unusual thing 
1 to be separated for many miles from our ship; but, in 
the present ease, several circumstances caused the occur¬ 
rence to be anything but desirable. It was intensely 
hot; aud the sun’s burning rays shone fiercely upon us, 
producing, with the feverish excitement of the chase, a 
degree of thirst which could not be easily quenched, if a 
short allowance of water had to be our fate for even a 
limited period. Moreover, we were in a latitude where 
the fierce wind as suddenly arises a3 it as suddenly sub¬ 
sides into an intolerable calm. Consequently, to be far 
away from tbe ship, and, at the same time, some hundred 
leagues distant from land, was no agreeable position; 
and so we began to think, after vamly endeavoring, dar¬ 
ing another half-hour, to lance our determined foe. At 
length the mate decided upon hoisting a whiff (which is 
a flag tied up lengthways, in a long strip) at the boat’s 
stern, as a signal to the other boats, trusting that they 
might, in the pursuit which we knew they would main¬ 
tain, soon get sight of us; particularly as we observed 
that the whale to which we were fast was taking a cir¬ 
cuitous direction. 


As it was too good a prize to relinquish without some 
strenuous effort, we still held on, and soon had the satis- 


attended by a number of sharks and others of the finny 
tribe. Presently the whole “ school ” came to a stand¬ 


still, and tbe mate, thinking it a good opportunity for 
lancing, gave the order for hauling the boat close along. 


“Now, lads,” said he, “ run her up close, and let me 
have a chance at him.” But, even as the words were 
upon his lips, another whale that was just ahead of u s 
and very close, too, lifted his enormous tail. “ That foil 
low,” said our officer, again, “ seems to say, I’ll smash you" 
my boys, if you venture to come here ”; and lo! barely 
had he said it, when another of the monsters suddenly 
rose right under the boat,, lifting it slightly, and making 
a complete hole in its side and bottom as he passed in¬ 
stantly away from us to leeward, apparently not at all 
sensible of what he had done. The moment we felt the 
boat lift, the cause was understood ; and our oars, which 
had been apeak, were, with lightning speed, thrown into 
an horizontal position, and lashed with the life-lines 
(When a boat fastens to a whale—that is, strikes one 
with the harpoon, and holds on by the line—the oars are 
immediately thrown a-peak, namely, placed at an angle 
of about thirty degrees from the horizontal position 
The moment a boat runs alongside the whale. 


her, then the oars are placed horizontally, in readiness for 
use, or against danger. By this means, though the boat 
instantly filled, we kept her from entirely sinking—the 
oars serving as a raft. Our position, however, was very 
far from comfortable, for we soon found ourselves, seated 
as we were on tbe thwarts, up to our waists in the water, 
with several sharks around, ready to attack us. The 
whales, also, remained close to us, and we could not tell 
when a second blow from a companion of the last one 
might ensure us complete destruction. Our first move¬ 
ment was to draw our long knives to defend ourselves 
from the rapacious monsters alongside; who, with swift 
yet silent motion, glided, now away, now back, eager for 
their prey. 

Thus we sat, alone upon the ocean, a hot burning 
glaring on our beads, and the calm sea undisturbed by 
aught save the movements of the huge monsters around 
us. Life and Death were rarely more strongly presented 
before ns than then. Death stared us fullia the face, and 
we had ample leisure to contemplate his aspect. To us, 
Life seemed but as a possibility, not a reality: Death, 
alifiost certain. No power of our own could save us. To 

main in our present position long would be morhily 
.^possible. With three-fourths of our bodieB- in the 
water, and the other part exposed to the fierce heat of a 
tropical sun darting full upou the brain, fever and insanity 
must speedily set in. Iu vain we cast our eyes towards j 
that quarter of the horizon where, as we conceived, we 
had left the boats, and, also, where our ship was last seen. 
All points of the compass and all quarters of the wide 
world were alike, with a bud in the zenith, and our eleva¬ 
tion above the surface of the sea not more than eighteen 
inches. The boundary of our horizon was not above a 
mile distant; and it would, indeed, be a great chance if 
any vessel could see us. Our ODly hope rested in the j 
whole school of whales beeping near us; for then, both 
ship and boats would make for them, and, consequently, 
observe us. 

A half-bour passed away, and still no signs of help 
arrived. What were my shipmates’ thoughts, I know 
not; mine, I must confess, were becoming more sombre 
than was usual with me ; although, boy-like, hope and a 
natural flow of lively spirits kept the blood warm within. 
ODce, a hungry shark, fancying probably that he had an 
easy prey, came full towards us, and I could see his long 
white belly, while, turning close to where I was seated, 
he prepared himself for a sumptuous repast; but in this 
he was disappointed, for we, making a noise with our 

irs, it frightened him, and away he went. 

Another half-hour passed, and we were still in the 
..me plight, and, although I cannot say that anything 
like fear operated upon our minds—for sailors, generally, 
and whalers, especially, are proverbial for their disregard 
cf that feeling, no matter how great the danger—yet there 
was a certain undefinable sensation creeping over us. The 
mate tried, occasionally, to infuse some cheerfulness 
among us, though it waB plainly evident he himself did 1 

it possess a large share of it to spare. 

“ Well, lads,” he said, “ we’ve got too much of a cold 
bath now to be agreeable; but it might ’ave been worse, 
and ’fore long we shall see the old barky bowling down, 
to pick us up; even if the other boats a’n’t soon here.” 

“ More like the last than the first, sir,” said Jim Bant, 
the bowman. “ I see no chance of the ship getting here 
in a blazing hot calm as this. Now, if we’d but a capful 
of wind to help her, ’twould be different.” 

“ Well, Jim,” chimed in the man who was next him, 

if the ship don’t ceme, the boats will. They’ll never 
turn tail and give up chase, after seeing ns run from ’em 
out of sight.” ! 

Said 1, “ how can they see us, or know where to look 

r us, if we cannot see them ? ” 

“As for that, youngster,” said the man who had last 
spoken, “ it’s easy enough done, if they’ve only the savie 
(sense) to go about it. Why, here, right away on our 
starboard quarter is the sleek (wake) of the whale which 
will tell ’em the way to shape a course toward us.” 

“ To be sure,” said the mate; “ there’s no fear, lads, 
but what we’ll be picked up afore long. And’ see,” he 
added, suddenly springing on the head-sheets of the boat 
and glancing around, “ all right, my boys 1 I can make 
the ship out, coming down towards us, with some wind ’ 
her sails. Look! there away on onr starboard bow ! ” 

Instantly we all vyee to our feet, standing as tenderly 
‘as we could upon the few remaining bottom boards that 
had nqt been destroyed. In a moment we saw the Japan 
standing towards us, bringing with her a smart breeze, 
the harbinger of which was already denoted in some faint 
catspaws upon the surface of the water near us. The 
mate took off his hat, aud waved it on high, while the 
rest of us shouted aloud; although a little reflection 
would have told us that doing so was vain at the distance 
we were off, and being, moreover, to leeward. To onr 
surprise, however, an answering shout was given; from 
an opposite quarter. Turning round towards the stern, 
we beheld to our great joy the third mate’s boat not far 
off, pulling as lustily as four stout arms and friendly 
hearts could pull. As our comrades approached, the 
noise made by their oars, and our united voices, disturbed 
the monsters, who, without,delay, started off to windward, 
'passing right across the Japan’s bows. In a few minutes 
more, we were released from our perilous position, and, 
.forgetting everything but that we were safe, soon set to 
work in clearing the wreck of our own boat. The Japan 
immediately made sail to windward ; but the whales had 
escaped, and we saw them no more. 

A few mornings after this, we rose a shoal of whales on 
our lee bow, about four miles off. As there was a nice 
breeze blowing, the moment we had lowered boats, we 
hoisted sail; and, throwing our oars apeak, ran merrily 
down towards the prize, looking out a-head to watch for 
them. The breeze freshed up, and we were going about 
seven knots an hour ; when, suddenly, a whale struck, or 
rather grazed past, on our weather quarter, instantly 
capsizing the boat before we had time to let go the sheet 
of the sail. As scon as we recovered ourselves, we swam 
round the boat aud tried to right her. After some time 
and much labor—a labor which may be conceived when 
bearing in mind that it was undertaken by men obliged 
to hold themselves afloat in the water—we got her on an 
even keel, only to see her again capsize, the instant the 
wind caught the belly of her sail, as the sheet was still 
fast, none of us being able to let it go. Another effort 
was then made, and again the same mishap. No sooner 
was the boat righted than the wind filling her sail, and 
she each time being half full of water, it canted her over. 
At lust one of us managed to get at his knife, and cut the 
sheet, which enabled us to right the boat immediately, 

though with the loss of all the loose gear, such as '- 

lances, &c., that was in her. 

The other boats, seeing our mishap, had hastened 
towards us, and two speedily came to our relief; but as 
we were not stove, and the whales were not far off, it was 
determined to try and pull up to them. Accordingly, 
while a couple of hands baled out the boat, and another 
unshipped the mast, the rest of us gave way with a will, 
and soon had the satisfaction of joining our mates, who 
had preceded us, and who were already engaged. Be¬ 
tween the whole of us we succeeded in getting three of 
the whales, our boat capturing one of them. 

Another time, while in the Japan, we saw a whale 
our lee quarter; and immediately Down boats to give 
chase! The mate’s boat, to which I belonged, happened 
to be nearest the monster, when he peaked flukes (went 
down), and for a time we were at a loss. We all lay on 
our oars for about twenty minutes ; but, as there were 
four boats out, the/were ordered to spread, and take a 
station about a mile from the other, all heading different 
ways. In about three-quarters of an hour, the whale, to 
our great surprise, came up: for it is usual for all large 
whales to stop down from an hour to an hour and a half. 
However, as we were the nearest to him, we pulled up 
and managed to put in an iron. Directly he felt it, no 
time was given for throwing a second harpoon; for he 
instantly sounded again, taking out about thirty fathom 
of line. He then began to run, under water, at the rate 
of at least twelve miles an hoar ; towing us, somewhat 
dangerously, after him. The other boats were pulling 
up in our wake, and, the ship being at first about a mile 
to windward of us, away we went, speedily passing the 
ship, and leaving the boats far away behind. On, and 
on, and on, did the monster carry us after him, still keep¬ 
ing np his gpeed, uutil, in a very short time, we had not 
only lost sight of the boats, but had sunk the vessel to 
her top-gallant sails. 

The previous day had been a rongh one, it having 
blown rather strongly during the whole of it, This 
caused an unpleasant swell to disturb the otherwise nearly 
calm ocean. Consequently, as we rushed through the 
water it appeared as if the boat was actually cutting the 
long sea in twain ; every now and then taking over her 
bows enough sea to swamp her, had not bailing been 
vigorously brought into play. Vainly did we try to haul j 
up, even but a fourth of our line ; no : on the huge mon-! 
ster madly flew, making us follow him with a velocity 1 
that only custom could have caused us to stand up against. 
Presently, and without warning, he turned Bharp round, 
as if he were comiDg to the boat, and we rejoiced for the 
moment in the idea that we should now be enabled to put 
in another iron, and knee him before he again made off 
But iu this we were mistaken ; for no sooner had he fairly 
turned towards us than he at once made straight off to 
the ship at bio- former speed. The people on board, see¬ 
ing ns coming down to leeward, made a signal to the 
other boats to lay-to for our arrival. But, all that we 
could do was to see aDd be seen, for like a shot from a 
gun we passed them. When within a mile of the ship 
and while we were thinking there would be a good chance 
of capturing him now, lib again suddenly turned, and 
went off to windward as fast as ever. The other boatB 
seeing no chance of keeping up with us, went on board’ 
aud sail was immediately made on the ship to thrash her 
up-to windward after us. 

It was about nine a. m. when we had made fast to him 
and he kept us running thus, ten or twelve miles to wind¬ 
ward, and then to leeward, until sunset. It is the custom 
in the Southern Fishery, when once fast to a whale never 
to let go unless imperatively obliged. In the afternoon, 
he eased a little, tor a tew moments, and allowed us to 
come up within a distance that enabled us to throw two 
lances ; but we were too far off to cause either of them 
to do him any injury, nor was he, apparently, iu the least 
degree weakened. The boatsteerer, a great powerful 


i tried to cut tbe whale as he went down ; 

a large spade tried wo ^ him ^ thr0e or fouf 

but he could o y J j the p0W er 0 f his flukes. 

P,a A e Ti t tTe aftfr “unset Towevlr, the F mate finding it use- 
A little auer w j t j, 80 eccentric an 

less to attempt a 7 8 ind i c g at fons of a gale, gave 

animal, and pCTcm Wongb we were all desirous of re- 
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of wood, and apparently quite exlHmsted. Bnt as n ght 
had begun to set in, we thought it advisable to retuin to 
the ship instead of making fast again. A 
we did return; for, hardly bad we, by means of the sig¬ 
nal lights hoisted for the purpose, got on board, than it 
came on a strong breeze wbich freshened to a gate, and 
blew great guns for three days .-Household Words. 


post or pillar (laughter). Coming 
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A ROYAL MARRIAGE IN LONDON. 


Correspondence of The London Times. 

Constantinople, June 5. 

On Thursday last the first part ol the nuptial fetes 
eoded with the solemn procession of Nezibeh Sultana to 
her new abode, where her trousseau had already preceded 
her on Monday last. Both ceremonies were extremely 
curious, more especially the taking home of the bride, as 
it afforded one of the few opportunities of easting a glance 
on the internal life of the Imperial Serail and its time- 
honored customs. The sight became doubly interesting 
from tbe circumstance that the Bosphoros was the scene 
on which it was displayed. Not only did this enhance 
the beauty of the ceremony, but it made it much more 
public than it would have been otherwise. When the 
marriage cortege goes by land it is formed inside tbe 
gates, and those outside see only tbe string of carriages. 

The ceremony was announced for the hour of noon, but 
loDg before that time the part of the Bosphorus in front 
of the Imperal Palace was alive with caiques of every 
size and description, from the stately five-oared, with its 
crew in Bnssa silk skirts, down to the most modest sir- 1 
gle-oared caique, with a rag for a carpet and a Jew for 
boatman. Before the waiting rooms, which are separated 
by a court-yard, transformed into a garden, from the 
palace itself, the caiques of all the pillars of the state 
were drawn up in a flue waiting for their masters. These | 
latter perform in the marriages of Sultanas the part which 
in common marriages belongs to the friends of the bride¬ 
groom, while the female portion of their families paid 
their homage to the bride in the harem. The palace 
showed no great signs of preparation. All the raDge of 
the apartments for males and the state apartments looked 1 
as dead and deserted as usual; only at the gilt iron gate 
which leads to the harem symptoms of life were visible. 
The passage leading down from the portico to the gate 
was enclosed by a high screen of red cloth, and the steps 
covered with gorgeous carpets, on which gaudily-dressed 
slave children were disporting themselves. A few palace 
servants carrying trays tied up in colored gauze along 
the quay towards the caiques, some eunuchs in gilt uni¬ 
forms making themselves busy, and now and then a white- 
faced palace dignitary trying to look active, were all that 
appeared. But if there seemed little life in the palace, 
so much the more was outside. The quay, usually so 
gray and dismal, looked like the gay parterre of a garden • 
crowds of Turkish women, in all the colors of the rail 
bow, were trying to settle down, forgetting, in their 
eagerness of sight-seeing, their inborn Oriental dignity, 
and chattering, quarreling, and pushing about like any 
lively European crowd. 

At 1 o’clock the indispensable salute of cannon 
announced the beginning of the proceedings. One by one I 
the high officials entered their caiques; passing the 
palace, they stopped at some distance from it, waiting for 
the appearance of the bride, and ready to head the cor¬ 
tege. By degrees the palace caiques approached and 
moored along the quay, leaving the place of honor before 
the gate to the splendid state caique destined for the Sul¬ 
tana, and immediately before it another, similar, but not 
so rich, for the Kisiar Aga, who has to deliver over the 
bride to her future husband. The Sultana’s caique was 
painted white, with richly gilt carvings along the bul¬ 
warks, and rose-colored oars, likewise relieved with gold 
ornaments. In the afterpart of it a beautiful little cabin, 
all gold and pale blue, with glittering Yenetian blinds, 
was erected. A faint sound of song, the usual marriage 
ditty, heralded the approach of the bride; the children 
disappeared, the servants formed a row, and the procession 


bega 


first came, supported by two blacks, the Kisiar Aga, 
who is at the head of the whole female department of the 
palace, and plays a prominent part on all such occasions. 
After him the mother of the bride, gorgeously dressed 
pink satin ferigeh, likewise supported by two blacks, one 
of them holding a large pink umbrella, embroided in sil¬ 
ver, over her head. She was followed by the younger j 
brothers and sisters of the bride, each of them accompa¬ 
nied by their mothers and their suites of ladies and blacks. 
When these had passed and taken their seats in the 
caiques, the red screen was spread out, and drawn down 
to the door of the little cabin, so as to conceal the bride 
from profane eyes. In spite of these precautions, before 
she descended the flight of steps one could catch a glance 
of her as she came out covered with a rose-colored veil 
from head to foot, and followed by a host of ladies and 
children Of the palace, who accompanied her, singing the 
monotonous marriage chant, which sounded quite melo¬ 
dious as it came across the water. The screen was with¬ 
drawn, and a fat eunuch, in a rich uniform, sat before the 
door of the cabin, which had let in the bride. The sig¬ 
nal was given and the procession started, the high offi¬ 
cials in front according to their rank—the highest nearest 
to the bride ; after them the caique containing the Kisiar 
Aga, and then the bride, followed by her sisters and 
brothers, and her own and their suites. 

The distance from the palace to Emerghau, where 
Mustapha Pasha’s summer palace has been taken for the 
couple, is about five miles, and the sight which they pre¬ 
sented while the procession passed slowly was quite unique. 
Wherever there is a quay afong the whole distance, 
it was covered with a multitude, almost exclusively 
women, who in sight-seeing have here always the right 
of precedence. Wherever there is no quay and the. 
houses rise close to the water, the windows presented the 
same aspect. On all the prominent points the military 
were drawn up, with their bands playing, so that the cor¬ 
tege was almost all alpng accompanied by the sound of 
music. The effect which this ensemble produced it is 
impossible to describe. Color, which forms the most 
prominent feature in every Eastern tableau, lent to this, 
too. a charm, of its own : the most, ulnrinrr tints Wmn. 


too, a charm, of its own ; the most glaring tints harmo¬ 
nized, and were framed in by the equally bright colored 
houses on both shores, looking their best in the brilliant 
sunshine, with emerald greeu hills as a background, a 
cloudless sky above, and a blue calm sea below. ” 
a real feast for the eye. 

After a row ot about an hour and a-harli the procession 
reached it3 destination. The Sultana stopped before the 
harem door in her caique until all the female part of the 
cortege had landed, and formed inside to receive her. 
Before the screen was closed one could see the grand, 
maitresse come dowD to introduce the bride to her house. 
Again tbe sounds of the marriage song were heard, the 
screen was withdrawn, and the bride had passed. 


SPEECH OP CHARLES DICKENS. 

The first festival dinner of this society was held on i 
Tuesday evening, at the London Tavern, Mr. Charles 
Dickens in the chair. After loyal toasts, the Church, 
aD aiu “ oases tee legislature, had been proposed, 

The Chairman rose and said : “ Gentlemen, if you will 
allow me to recall a little the train of familiar incident 
through which I took a stroll from my own house within i 
the last two or three hours, perhaps it will as aptly intro¬ 
duce to your notice that which we have in hand as a much 
more elaborate and possibly much more tiresome intro¬ 
duction. You must know, then, that I have still at home 
one very dear young child not yet arrived at the years of 
sufficient discretion to go to school in France or Germany 
With his brothers. He has formed a decided hostility to 
all cats in the neighboring courts, in which he is assisted 
by a Scotch terrier, These two—the English child and 
the Scotch dog—are perpetually flying in and out of the 
garden, the terrier in a sort of poetical rapture of cate. 
This very afternoon I was in my own room, endeavoring 
with a heart to consider the responsibility I had taken 
upon myself for this evening, but I was unable to do so 
■o consequence of these two, and so I resolved’to go for 

short stroll. The first thing I saw when I went out of 
my own door was a policeman who was hiding among 
the lilacs, apparently lying in wait for some burglar or 
murderer. After observing him with great anxiety for 
a minute or two, I was relieved to find that the subiect 
of his vigilance was nothing more than a hoop, which he 
presently took into custody, and carried off to the station 
house (laughter). Now, my way happened to lie 
through three leading squares. In the first I encountered 
a company of seven little boys, each boy carrying a bag 
much arger than himself, a very peculiar bottle, and a 
very bome-made fishing rod (laughter)-with which 
impediments they were making their way to Hampstead 
ponds, where I imagine the party would not arrive 
in time to tumble in before dark (laughter). I found 
the dignity of the second square—a highly genteel one— 
v M,“ C n ‘T-f d by havin S the game of hop-scotch 
chalked all over its pavement; and here, too, I found my 
own personal dignity suffered some little detriment 
becomrog, without my consent, a centre point or pivot to 
a game between two boys, who avoided each other round 
me, and looked at each other through me, and made 
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A Foolish Feat.— A Tuam letter in tk 
Mail supplies the subjoined account of a Ut • • Evi 
performed by a Protestant clergyman • “ Tk Jadici 
3d instant, having been the festival of On ™ t8da ! 
great numbers were to be seen entering pas Ci 
the usual procession of the Host. About J 01 !° w 
procession appeared. The Host was carr^ cloc 
McHale, under an ornamented canopy bn 
ecclesiastics, surrounded by a few priests in Ja 6 b J 
preceded and followed by trains of nuns and T6nc 
When the procession approached the leadiJ° U0? 
accompanied by a large crowd of persons wltf 
it was met by the Rev. 0. H. Seymour (holding h “ 
meDt in his hand), who, when the proclaim, j 1 
the gates, advanced towards Dr. McHale and 
the minister of Jeans Christ in Tuam, and a, 1 ' 
solemnly protest against this idolatrous cerem^ 1 
Dame of the Father, and of the Sod, and 0 t S’ 
Ghost.’ I also declare that * God is a spirit 7; 
that worship Him must worship Him in spi ’"t 
truth ; ’ and that every one that is a sharer in tW 
trous ceremony is guilty of a sin whioh will been 
the kingdom of Heaven.’ On this an official said 
the Ark of the Covenant,’ and another, 1 We have 
Christ here.’ Mr. Seymour replied, ‘ Jesus Christ 
heaven, at the right hand of God, and not here- 
is idolatry to worship God under an image.’ An'at 
was now made to close the gate, by order of some 
in the crowd. This order was afterwards counterm 
and the gates thrown open. When the process* 
turned towards the chapel an animated convereatfe 
place between Mr. Seymour and some of the people 
others hooted. Much attention was paid while Mi 
mour proved it was his duty to act as he did, and re 
several passages of Scripture pointing oat the way 
vation and the value of the word of God. As the 
continued hooting, Mr. Seymour remarked, 1 It wa 
to shout; but Dr. McHale or any of his priests 
come forward and he was ready to meet them.’ 


i NTI-SLAVERY PUBLIC ATK 

1_ The following works on Slavery are for sale at this OflBc 
ice of each, as well as that for which it will be forwarded 1 


Abolitionism Exposed and Corrected, - 
Address to the Presbyterians of Kentucky, - 
Address of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, August 1,1854, - 

Address of Theodore Parker, State House, 

A Collection of Valuable Documents, - 
American Chattelized Humanity. By Jona. Walker, 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet, 

Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free Sti 


By Angelina G. Weld, 


„ _Wendell ’Phillips for Removing Judge 

Argument of Edward Livingston Against Capital Pun- 
* -* the Causes and Consequences of the 


Mexican War. By J udge J 


Maria Child, - 


Brotherhood of Thieves. By S. S. Foster, 

Branded Hand. By Jona. Walker, 

Channing’s Letter to Abolitionists, - 
Considerations Addressed to the Laity of the P, E. 

Church. By a Layman, - 
Cousin Ann’s Stories for Children, - 
Derby Lecture. By-Wm. H. Furness, 

Despotism in America. By B. Hildreth (unbound), 
Eulogy on Thos. Clarkson. By Prof. C. L. Reason, 


Horace Greeley, - 
Life of Isaac T. Hopper. By L. Maria Child, - 


Mason Hodges (for ciildren), - 
Manifest Destiny of the American Union, 
Proceedings of Woman’s Rights Convention, 1850, - 
Pinda—a True Tale. By Maria Weston Chapman, ■ 
Proceedings of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 


Procee 


:ie Burns Slave Case, 


Review cf WebsterBy TVendell PfoUfr 8 , ' 

•Slavery Society, 1850, - 


Report of the American 
Stroud’s Sketch of Slave 
Sketches of Places and People Abroad. By William 
Wells Brown, - - - - - ,s 

The United States Constitution a Pro-Slavery Docu¬ 
ment. Compiled from the Madison Papers, Sc., 

&e. By Wendell Phillips, - - ™ 

(Paper cc- 


Wendell Phillips’s Review of Spooner, - ’ , 

Persons wishing to order any of the above 
should enclose tbe price, including postage, in a let f r * - 
" * merican Anti-Slavery Society, 138 Nassau street, 


T> APID WRITING.—Persons who wish to acqa 

ability to write with the rapidity of speech sh»u£ 
“American Manual of Phonography,” from which tne 
;arned without the aid of a teacher. ., 

which a full knowledge of the art will be imparted, u» c tt 

+ ' ^termsf '&c., address, 

New London Post Office, 




"DOARDING HOUSE.-Respectable persoMj 
JD accomodated with genteel hoarding, transientor^.^ 
applying to the subscriber, No. 832 South strest, -^LlAM g 


(MARRIAGE REPOSITORY.—The 
vy the public that he has opened hisnewCarrn) 8e pan s.«s 
166 Race street, belowFifth, where he intends tokMf „ r 
of new and second-hand Carriages for sale'oi s ’ 0 id 

Carriages made toorder on moderateterms. Daw Wlade 
mission. Carriages neatly repaired. GEOOfllDIb_ 

-I-" 1851, 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, ^ 1 ® T , 

superiority over all others in the 
Trunks, Carpet Bags, Valioes, Gum Shoes, Coa '“^d 


id sole leather, steel spring,’iron f^•a®e>, lr0 “:omnan8l> 1 ^ , 
ascriptions, of the beet materials and workman 
Leather Enamelled Bags, at the lowest prices. jjactol 
_THO_S. W. MATTSON^Trwnk^pjjjjde 

and 1 


“treet,S. W^corJ 


K ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importer 88 ®^, 

in Foreign and Domestic HARDWARE, S- ” M „a * 
Garden and Seventhatreets, Phila. Constantly t c »»l 


wholesale_ 

for building 
JOSEPHR 


! 




^CONFECTIONERY—REMOVAL.^ 

r c mo v ed1o C NolfjN orthSirt b street, belowW*J 
stand, where she is prepared to furnisn ic oi 

Jellies, Cakes, Candies, L., of every deecriptio^^ ^i 
materials, all the produce of Free Lal>o“ r > ?,, rn ished »« 
satisfaction. Parties and families 1 " 

Orders sent to any part of the city-- 


Av^ie"; f^wiysonhld^No^^^ 


Philadelphia. Warrantedequalto 


EVAN8& WATSON, thankful for past favours, re P 
continuance of the same. Please give us a ter F,l 
elsewhere. Patent slate-lined Kefrigefators," 

i assortment always on hand. „elebrat e “ 

B. Sole Agency for Butterwortb « °e , loe kp> 

DoorLocks. Theselooks bid defiance 

included. -- 


,foref“ 


Equality to all I Uniformity of Prices^ 


Every ond his own Saiesma 

TONES & Co., of theCresent OnePHPe tio0 ^ 

O No. 200 Market street, above 8th, ngtfw|* 

largest,mostvaried andfashiontt-blestockox ^gy^ry 

made expressly for retail sales, have v° nA eaC h 

mustbnj alike. Thegoodsare allwell;ipoo^ cftD 
great pains taken with the making, so' vlo «« st ?o 0 , 
assurance of getting a good artic 


'•ape^&c. 8 ’ Visltiug^wIddSgcJde 


„ -.ting and WaddingCard* ‘Wffo cases, t| , 

Portmonnaies, Pocket Books, P» rtfolllo8 vi«fts Dee' 1 ' jf sea 
Diaries, ffic. All kinds of Blknk Books, 

Bodgersfi Wolstepholm’s andjjthei^otWJj^pd.^ 






